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ON THE TRACK. 


CHAPTER 1 

« 

ON HOARD THE DUNCAN. 

OR tho benefit of those readers who mav 

« 

not have read ** The Mysterio\is Docu- 
ment,” of T/hich this is a scjjucI, we must 
introduce our characters, and state whore 
tliey arc, and why they are there, when 

our story opens. 

Lord Glcuarvau, a Scotch nobleman, and his wife. 
Lady 'Helena Glenai*vaii, Mary Grant, and her young 
brother Robert, Major MacNahbs, cousin of tho Glen- 
arvans, an absent-minded French savant, Paganel by 
name, Captain John Mangles, anM a ship’s crew, are all 
on board the Duncan, a steam yacht belonging to Lord 
Glenarvan. 

The Duncan lies at anchor off tho coast of the Argen- 
tine Eepublic, whence Lord Glenarvan, Paganel, the 
major, Robert Grant, and two sailors have just em- 
barked. These six men have followed the 37th parallel 
of austral latitude right across South America. They 
undertook the journey in search of Captain Grant, 
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Robert’s father, -who, with two sailors, was wreck-ed 
the ship Britaunia two years before our story opeos, 

anil has never since been heard of. 

The only indications the travellers had to go upon 
were furnished by a half-obliterated document, written 
in English, French, and German, found in a bottle in 
the Firth of Clyde by the crew of the Duncan. The 
following conversation, which took place in the saloon 
cabin, will, with the tale, explain the rest. 

When we came back on board, dear Helena,” said 
Lord Glcnarvau to his young wife, “ I told you that, 
althougli we had not brought the shipwrecked men 
from the Britannia back with us, we have more than 
ever the hope of finding them eventually. From our 
passage across America this conviction has resulted, 
that the catastrophe neither took place on the shores of 
the Pacific nor the Atlantic. Happily, our friend 
Paganel, illuminated by a sudden inspiration, has dis- 
covered our error. Ho has demonstrated that we have 
been following a false track, and has so interpreted the 
document found in the bottle as to leave no doubt iu 
our minds. The document written in French has been 
freshly interpreted by Paganel, and he will read it to 

yon.” 

Paganel took the yellow piece of paper, upon which 
only a few syllables remained, and, filling up the spaces, 

readJJjifi • — - 

On the 7th of June, 1862, the ship Britannia, oi 
Gla^ow, went down, after a long agony, on the coasts 
of Australia. Captain Grant and two sailors lauded 
on the continent, where they are prisoners of cruel 
natives. They threw this document by longitude - 
aud latitude 37° 11 
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When Paganel had read the document, and explained 
why he interpreted it thus, Glenarvan announced that 
the Duncan should immediately set sail for Australia. 
However, before the order was given, Major Mac- 
Nabbs asked to be allowed to make a simple obser- 
vation. 

“ Speak, MacNabbs,** answered Gleuarvan. 

“My wish,” said the major, “l9<^li0t to weaken the 
arguments of my friend Paganel, still less to refute - 
them; I find them serious, wise, and worthy of all our 
attention, and they ought to form the basis of our 
future seai'ch. But I desire that they may be sub- 
mitted to further examination, in order that their value 
may be indisputable and undisputed.” 

None knew what the prudent MacNabbs was coming 
to, and his auditors listened to him in some anxiety. 

“ Go on, major,” said Paganel. “ I am ready to 
answer all your questions.” 

“ When, five months ago,” continued the major, » we 
studied the three documents in the Firth of Clyde, 
their mterpretatiou appeared to us evident. No other 
than the eastern coast of PaUgonia could have been 
the theatre of the shipwreck. We had not even the 
shadow of a doubt on the subject.” 

‘‘ That is true,” answered Glenarvan. 

“ Later on,” continued the major, “ when Paganel, in 
a moment of providential distraction, came on hoard, 
the documents were submitted to him, and he approved 
^out reserve, of our search on ^he American conti- 

"< geography.. •, 

__ ;^d yet we were aU mistaken," said the major. 

Yes. we were nUstaken,” answered Paganel. “But 
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men are allowed mistakes* they are only fools who 
Dcrsist iu them.” 

“ Wait a minute, Pa<^anel,” said the major, “ and do 
not excite yourself. I do not mean that we ought to 
continue our search in America.” 

“Then what do you want?” asked Glenarvan. 

“ The acknowledgment, nothing more, that Australia 
now appears to he the theatre of the shipwreck of the 
Britannia on 3*^ good grounds as America seemed 
formorlv.” 

“ We readily at^knowledgo it,” answered Paganel. 

“ And I make a note of it,” answered the major, 
“and profit hy it to ask you not to believe too readily 
these snccessive and contradictory evidences. Who 
knows if, after Australia, another country will not offer 
you the same certainty ? And if, after a fresh search 
made in vain, it will not seem to you ‘evident’ that we 
ought to begin again elsewhere ?” 

CJ Cl 

Glenarvan and Paganel looked at one another. The 
major’s ohserval ions struck them by their justice. 

“ I desire, tlnm,” continued MacNahbs, “ to have a 
map of the countries through which the 37th parallel 
runs, and to see if there does not exist some other 
country which the document will indicate precisely.” 

“ Nothing could be easier or quicker to do,” answered 
Paganel, “ for, happily, land does not abound under 
that latitude.” 

The major unfolded an English planisphere, accord- 
ing to Mercator’s projection, which showed the whole 
terrestrial globe. The map was placed before Lady 
Glenarvan, and they all placed themselves so as to 
follow Paganel’s demonstration. 

“ As you see,” said the geographer, “ after crossing 
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South America, the 37th degree of latitude passes the 
Tristan d’Acunha Islands. Now I affirm that not 
one word in the document can refer to these islands.’' 

The documents were scrupulously examined, aiul 
they all acknowledged that Paganel was right. Tristan 
d’Acunha was rejected unanimously. 

“ Getting out of the Atlantic,” continued the geo- 
grapher, we pass two degrees below the Cape of Good 
Hope, and penetrate into the Indian Ocean. One 
single group of islands is on our route, the Amsterdam 
Islands. Submit them to the same examination as tho 
Tristan d’Acunha Islands.” 

After an attentive scrutiny, the Amsterdam Islands 
were also rejected. No word, or portion of a word, in 
French, English, or German, could apply to this group 
in the Indian Ocean. 

“ Now we arrive at Australia,” continued Paganel ; 

the 37th parallel meets this continent at Capo Bcr- 
nouilU, and leaves it in Twofold Bay. You will agree 
with me that the word etra in the English document, 
and austral in the French, may apply to Australia. 
The thing is too evident to be insisted upon.” 

They all agreed with Pagauel’s conclusion. . 

“ Let us go beyond,” said the major. 

“The journey is easy,” answered the geographer. 

“ Leaving Twofold Bay wo cross the sea at the cast o.^ 

Australia, and meet with New Zealand. I must remind 

you that the word coniin in the French document ccr« 

tainly indicates a continent, and New Zealand is only 

an island. However that may he, examine, Compare, 

and see if tho indications can bear upon this now 
country.” 

“ In no wise,” answered John Mangles, who mado a 
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minute examination of the documents and the plani* 
sphere. 

“No,” said Paganel’s audience, and the major him- 
self, “ no, there can be no question of New Zealand.” 

“ Now,” continued the geographer, “ on all this 
immense space, which separates New Zealand from the 
American coast, the 37th parallel only crosses one arid 
and desort islet.” 

“ Called P' asked the major. 

“ See the map. It is the Maria Theresa, a name of 
which I do not find the slightest trace in either of 
the three documents.” 

“ There is none,” answered Glenarvan. “ I leave 
you then to decide if all these probabilities, not to 
say certainties, are not in favour of the Australian 
continent.” 

The passengers and captain of the Duncan agreed 
that they did. 

“ Captain,” then said Glenarvan, “ have you a sulB- 
cient quantity of provisions and coal ?” 

“Yes, my lord. I laid in a good stock at Talca- 
huano ; and besides, we can touch at Capo Town for 
coal.” 

“ Will you allow me to make another observation r” 
said the major to Glenaiwan. 

“ As many as you please, major.” 

“ Don’t you think it would be wise to touch at the 
Tristan d’Acunha and Amsterdam Islands for a few 
days ? We should then find out if the Britannia has 
left any trace of her shii)wrcck there.” 

“ Incredulous major,” cried Paganel. 

“ I do not want us to have to retrace our steps, Lf 
Australia should not realise our hopes.” 
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“ He will tliink that. John is worthy of Mary, Edward, 
and he will not be mistaken.” 

In the meantime the yacht was marching rapidly ^ 
towards her destination.^ Five days after losing sight 
of Cape Corrientes, on the 16th of November, the wind 
sprang up in the west, the very wind which is so conve- 
nient for ships doubling the Cape of Good Hope against 
the regular winds from the south-east. The captain 
put all sail on, and the yacht flow along as if she were 
running one of the Royal Thames Club I'accs. 

The next day the ocean looked like a vast j)ond, 
choked up with herbs. The Duncan appeared to glide 
over a long prairie, which Paganel justly compared to 
the Pampas, and its course was a little delayed. Twenty- 
four hours afterwards, at daybreak, the man at the 
mast-head called ou^— 

Land a-head !*’ 

At this cry, always agitating, the deck was imme- 
diately filled with people. Soon a telescope issued 
from the companion-ladder, and was followed hy 
deques Paganel. The savant pointed his telescope in 

indicated, and saw nothing resembling 


‘‘ Look in the clouds,” said Mangles to him. 

” I see now,” answered Paganel, » it looks Uke a sort 
01 peak, still imperceptible.” 

I Tristan d’Acunha,” cried Mangles. 

“wemn«M *%l^tly,” replied the savant, 

uT' visible at that distant.” 

Precisely, answered Mangles 

eroup of very high .uicl verv 
steep islands was perfectly visible on the horizon. 


B 
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couieal pca'ii of Tristan stood out black agair.sT a sky 
all striped with tlie rays of the rising sun. t3oou the 
principal island emerged from the rocky mass at the 
summit of a triangle, inclined towards the N.E. 

Tristan d’Acunha is situated in longitude 10° 44' by 
south latitude 37° 8'. Eighteen miles to the S-W., 
Inaccessible Island, and ten miles to the S.E., Night- 
ingale Island, complete the little group lying all alone 
in this part of the Atlantic. About noon they sighted 
the two principal landmarks by which sailors know 
this group : a rock looking exactly lilce a boat under sail, 
at an angle with Inaccessible Island, and the northern 
point of Nightingale Island, two islets like a ruined 
fortress. At three o’clock the Duncan was entering the 
Falmouth Bay of Tristan d'Acunha, which Help Point 
.shelters from the west lyinds. There some whalers lay 
at anchor, occujjied in fishing seals and other marine 
animals, of which these coasts offer numerous specimens. 
Mangles looked out for a good jdace to anchor in, for 
these roadsteads are very dangerous in north-westerly 
and north gales, and it was precisely in this place that 
the English brig Julia was lost in 1829. The Duncan 
approached to within half a mile of the shore, and 
anchored in twenty fathoms on a foundation of rocks. 
The passengers immediately embarked in the long boat, 
and set foot on fine black sand, the impalpable remains 
of calcined rocks. 

The capital of the group is a little village situated on 
the bay, near a murmuring 6tr<jam. Ther«> were about 
fifty houses, pretty, clean, and placed in that geometrical 
regularity that appears to bo the last word of English 
architecture. Behind this town in miniature extends 
1.500 acres of plains, bordered by an immense embank- 
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meat of lava; above tbis plateau the conical peak rose 
7,000 feet into the air. 

Lord Glenarvan was received by a governor who is 
sent out by Cape Colony. He immediately inquirodfebout 
Captain. Grant and the Hritanuia, Their naiucJ^^re 
entirely unknown. The Tristan d’Acunha Islawlffire 
out of the way of ships, and very little frequeuteyin 
consequence. Since the celebrated shipwreck of the 
Blendon Hall, which foundered, in 1821, on the rocks 
of Inaccessible Island, two ships had been wrecked in 
the piincipal island, the Primauguet in 1845, and the 
American ship Philadelphia in 1857. Glenarvan did 
not expect to receive more precise information, and only 
questioned the governor as a duty. He even sent his 
boats round the island, the circumference of which is 


seventeen miles. Neither London nor Paris could stand 
upon it, even were it three times as huge. In the 
meantime the passengers of the Duncan walked about 
the town and 'neighbourhood. The population of 
instan d’Acuuha does not reach 150 iubabitaiits. 
They are English or Americans, married to Cape Hot- 
teutote, who leave nothing to be desired in the matte/ 
of ughness. The children of the heterogeneous mar- 
na^s present a very disagreeable mixture of Saxon 
stifihess and African blackness. 

TMs tourist’s walk was prolonged along the shore 
touchy by the large cultivated plain which only exists 

IS made of lava chfEs, arid and steep. There weie 

1^-^eds of 


volcanic 

rocU. climbed them towarda tbe plain, numcieas and 
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lively streams, fed by the eternal snows of the conei) 
murmured here and there ; green bushes, on which the 
eye could count as many spaiTOws as flowers, made the 
5oil CTby ; a single tree, a sort of “phylique,” twenty 
fee^lll^, and the “ tussek,” a gigantic 2)laut, aromatic 
aii'^^^Amic plants, loaded the breeze with penetrating 
mosses, wild celery, and ferns made up an 
opulent but restricted flora. It was evident that 
eternal spring poured its gentle influence on this privi- 
leged island. Paganel, with his habitual enthusiasm, 
maintained that it was the famous Ogygie spoken of by 
Femilon. He proposed to Lady Glcnarvan to look for 
a grotto, so that she might succeed the amiable Calypso, 
and asked for no other employment for himself than to 
be “ one of her attendant nymphs.” 

It was thus that, talking and admiring, the party re- 
turned to the yacht at nightfall; around the village 
oxen and sheep were pasturing ; fields of wheat, maize, 
and vegetables, imported during the last forty years, 
came right up to the streets of the capital. 

Lord Glcnarvan went back on board as the boats re- 
turned to the yacht. They had only taken a few hours 
to go round the island. They had met with no trace 
of the Britannia, and this voyage of circumnavigation 
bad no other result than that of eliminating definitely 
the island of Tristan from the programme of places to 
search. 

The Duncan coold then leave this group of African 
..ilands and continue her route eastward. She did not 
start the same evening, because Glenaiwan authorised 
his crew to give chase to the innumerable seals which, 
under the name of calves, lions, bears, and marine 
elephants, encumbered the shores of Falmouth Bay. 
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Formerly, wliales sported in the waters of tbe island } 
but they had been so much hunted by the whalers 
that there were scarcely any left. Amphi])ians were 
there in flocks. The yacht’s crew resolved to 
employ the night in hunting them, and the following 
day in making an ample provision of oil. The de- 
parture of the Duncan wr^, therefore, put off till 
November 30th. 

During supper, Pagancl gave some details about th& 
Tristan Islands, which interested his hearers. 
learnt that this group, discovered in 1506 by the Portu. 
guese Tristan d’Acunha, one of the companions of 
Albuquerque, remained unexplored for more than a 
century. These islands passed, not without reason, as 
nests for tempests, and had no better reputation than 
the Bermudas. They were’, therefore, very seldom ap- 
proached, and no ship ever anchored there that was 
not thrown on to them by the Atlantic hurricanes. In 
1697 tlie Dutch ships of the East India Company put 
in there and made out their configuration, leaving to 
the groat astronomer, Halley, the care. of revising their 
calculations in the year 1700. From 1712 to 1767, 
some French navigators made acquaintance \vith them, 
and principally La Perouse, whose instructions carried 
him there during his celebrated voyage in 1785. 

These islands, till then so little visited, were still 
unpeopled, when, in 1811, an American, Jonathan 
Lambert, undertook to colonise them. He and his 
companions landed there in the month of January, 
and did courageously their trade of colonists. The 
English governor at the Cape, having learnt that 
th6y were prospering, offered them the protection of 
England. Johnson accepted, and hoisted the Britwh 



fln^ over his cabin. He seemed to have reigned peace- 
fully over his people, composed of an old Indian and u 
Portuguese mulatto, when one day, whilst reconnoi- 
tring the shores of his empii'e, he drowned himself, 
or was drowned, it is not well known which. 1816 
arrived. Napoleon was imprisoned at Saint Helena, 
and, in order to guard him better, England established 
a garrison on Ascension Island, and another at Tristan 
d’Acunha. The garrison of Tristan consisted of a 
company of artillery from the Cape and a detachment 
of Hottentots. It remained there until 1821, and, on 
the death of the prisoner of Saint Helena, it was sent 
back to the Cape. 

“ One single European,” added Paganel, “ a Scotch 
corporal ” 

“Ah! a Scotchman!” said the major, whom his 
countrymen interested particularly. 

“ He was named William Glass,” answered Paganel, 
“ and he remained in the island with his wife and two 
Hottentots. Soon two Englishmen, a sailor and a 
Thames waterman, ex-dragoon in the Argentine army, 
joined the Scotchman, and at last, in 1821, one of the 
men shipwroclvcd in the Blcndon Hall, and accom- 
panied by his young wife, took refuge in Tristan Island. 
Thus then, in 1821, the island contained six men and 
two women. In 1829 there were seven men, six women, 
and fourteen children. In 1835, there were forty ; and 
now there are three times as many.” 

“ That is how nations begin,” said Glenarvan. 

“ I must add,” continued Paganel, “ in order to 
complete the history of Tristan d’Acunha, that this 
island api)ear8 to me to deserve the name of Crusoe 
Island as much as that of Juan Fernandez. Two 
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sailors were successively abandoned at Juan Fernandez, 
and two savants were very nearly being so at Tristan 
d’Acunba. In 1793, one of my countrymen, the natu- 
ralist, Aubert Dupetit-Tbouars, carried away by bis 
ardour for botanising, got lost, and could not rejoin 
his sbip before tbe captain was raising tbe anchor. 
In 1824, one of your countrymen, Glenaiwan, a clever 
draughtsman, Augustus . Earle, remained for eight 
mouths abandoned in the island. His captain, forget- 
ting that be was on land, had set sail for the Cape.” 

“ That is what might be called an absent-minded 
captain,” answered the major. One of your relations, 
no doubt, Paganel.” 

“ If he wa.s not, major, be deserved to be.” 

This answer of tbe geographer terminated tbe con- 
versation. 

During the night tbe crew of tbe Duncan killed fifty 
fat seals. ^ AAer having authorised the killing, Glenar- 
van could nor'interdict tbe profit. The following day 
was, therefore, employed in making tbe oil and pre- 
paring tbe slnns of these lucrative amphibians. The 
passengers naturally employed this second day in making 
another excursion in the island. Glenarvan and thi- 
major took their guns to try the Acunhian game. 

'^V.During their wnlk, they went to the foot of the moun- 
tain, on a soil covered with volcanic remains. Captain 

Carmichael was right in considering it an extinct vol- 
cano« 

The hunters perceived several wild boars. One of 
them fell, struck by a bullet from the major. Glenar- 
van waa contented with bringing do^vn several couples 
of black partridges, qf >vhich the cook would make e ’ 
deUcious dish. A great quantity of goats was seef 
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>n the summits of elevated plateaux. As to the wild 
tats, they were formidable, even to the dogs, and they 
promised one day to become very distinguished wild 
beasts. 

At eight p.m. everybody was back on board, and in 
the night the Duncan left Tristan d’Acunha, to see it 
no more. 


CHAPTER III. 



AMSTERDAM ISLAND. 

T was John Mangles’ intention to go to 
Cape Town for coal. He was, therefore, 
obliged to sail a little out of his route 
along the 37th parallel, and go two degrees 
farther north. The Duncan was then below 
the zone of the trade-winds, and met with west winds 
very favourable for her passage. In less than six days 
she cleared the 1,300 miles which sei)aratcd Tristan 
d’ Aoiinhn. from the Cape of Good Hope. On the 24th of 
November, at three p.m.. Table Mountain was sighted, 
and afterwards Signal Mountain, at the entrance of the 
bay. At eight p.m. Mangles anchored in the port of 
Cape Town. 

Paganel, in his quality of member of the Googi-aphical 
Society, could not ignore that the extremity of Africa 
was seen for the first time in 148G by the Portuguese 
Admiral Bartholomew Diaz, and only doubled in 1497 
by the celebrated Vasco de Gama. And how could 
Paganel be ignorant of it, when Caniocns had sung the 
glory of the great navigator in his Liuiadi But 
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upon ibis subject be made a curious observation — viz., 
that if Diaz, in 1486, had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, the discovery of America was put off indefinitely. 
In fact, the route by tbe Cape was the shortest and 
most direct to the East Indies, and the groat Gonev<*se 
navigator only went westward to try and abridge the 
r utetothe spice country. Therefore, the Cape once 
doubled, be would have had no motive for his expedi- 
tion, and would probably never have undertaken it. 

Cape Town, situated upon Cape Bay, was founded in 
1652 by the Dutchman Van Riebeck. It was the 
capital of an iinporiaut colony, which became decidedly 
English after the treaties of 1815. The passengers of 
the Duncan had twelve hours in which to make it.s 
acquaintance, for one day sufficed Mangles to renew 
his provisions, and he wished to start again early on 
the morning of the 26th. 

No more time was necessary to go over the regular 
streets of the chess-board called Cape Town, on which 
30,000 white and black inhabitants play their part? 
When the castle, which rises in the south-east ot 
the town, the government-house anUf^garden, the 
exchange, the museum, and the stone cross raised 
there by Diaz at the time of his discovery, have all 
been seen, and a glass of “ Poiitai*' made from the first 
growth of the Constance grape had been drunk, there 
is nothing to do but depart, and that is what the 
travellera did at daybreak the next morning. In a few 
hours the Duncan doubled the famous Cape of Tem- 
pests, to which the optimist Ring of Portugal, John II., 
unfortunately gave the name of Good Hope. 

There were 2,900 miles to clear between the Cape 
and Amsterdam Island. If the wind and sea were 
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favourable, it would be the affair of ten days. Tlie 
navigators had no cause to complain of the ele. 
racnts. 

“Ah! the sea! the sea!’* exclaimed Paganel. 

“ Think of what we owe it. If the globe had only been 
an immense continent, not the thousandth part of it 
would bo known in the nineteenth century. See what 
happens in the interior of great continents. In the 
fiteppes of Siberia, in the plains of Central Asia, the 
deserts of Africa, the prairies of America, the vast lands 
of Australia, the glacial solitudes of the poles, men 
dure scarcely venture, the boldest draw back, the most 
courageous succumb. Twenty miles of desert separate 
men more effectually than 500 miles of ocean. People 
are neighbours from one coast to another ; strangers if 
separated only by a forest. England is near Australia, 
whilst Egypt seems to be millions of miles from 
Senegal and Pekin, the antipodes of Saint Petersburg. 
The sea now-a-days is crossed more easily than the 
least Sahara ; and it is thanks to the sea, as an American 
savant has justly said, that universal relationship has 
been established between all parts of the world.” 

Paganel spoke ^rith warmth, and even the major 
himself did not Hnd fault with a word in this panegyric 
of the ocean. If, to find Captain Grant, it had been 
necessary to follow the 37th parallel across a continent, 
the enterprise would not have been attempted j but 
the sea was there to transport the courageous seekers 
from one lapd to another, and on the 6th of September, 
at break of day, it let a new mountain emerge from its 
waves. 

It wus Amsterdam Island, situated in longitude 
77° 2-1' and latitude 37° 47’ j in clear weather its ele- 
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rated peak is visible fifty miles olf. At eight o’clock 
the form of it looked like the peak of TcnerifTe. 

“And, consequently, it resembles Tristan d’Acunha.** 

“Justly concluded,” answered Paganel, “according 
to the geometrical axiom, that two islands that are like 
a third are like each other. I may add that, like 
Tristan d’Acunha, Amsterdam Island is rich in seals 
and Crusoes.” 

“ There are Cmsoes everywhere, then asked Lady 
G-lenarvan. 

“I know very few islands that have not had adven- 
tures of the kind, and your Defoe’s novel had often 
been enacted before he wrote it.” 

“ Mr. Paganel,” said Mary Grant, “ will you allow 
me to ask you a question ?” . 

“ Two if you like, and I promise to answer them.” 

“ Would you be very much frightened at the idea of 
being abandoned on a desert island?” 

Come, Paganel, ’ said the major, “ are you nut going 
to acknowledge that it is your dearest wish ?” 

^‘Wo, I will not acknowledge that,” replied the geo- 
grapher ; “ yet I should not disUko the adventure. I 
would make a fresh life for myself. I should hunt and 
fish, live in a cave in the winter, on a tree in the sum- 
mer i I should have store-houses for my grain, and, in 
short, I should colotfise my island.” * 

“ What, all by yourself?” 

“ Yes, all by myself, were it necessary. Besides I 
could tame animals_a young kid. an eloquent panot, 
or an amiable monkey. And if accident sent me a 
companion like the faithful Friday, what more could I 
desire^to make me happy? Suppose the major anj 
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“ Thanks,** answered the major, “ I have no desire to 
the part of a Crusoe, and should do it very 
Dadly.*’ 

“ Your imagination is running away with you again, 
M. Paganel,” said Lady Glenarvan ; “but I believe the 
reality is something very different. You only think of 
imaginary Crusoes, carefully thrown r)j>on a well- 

selected island. You only see the bright side of things.” 

“ Do not you think it possible to be happy in a desert 
island, then ?” 

“ No, I do not. Man is made for society, not isola- 
tion. Solitude can only engender despair. It is possible 
that the necessity for thinking of the material things 
of life should distract the unhappy man at fij-st. But 
afterwards, when ho realises the extent of his solitude, 
he must suffer torments.” 

Paganel gave in, not without regret, to Lady Glen- 
aj-van’s arguments, and the conversation on the relative 
advantages of solitude and society went on till the 
Duncan anchored at one mile from the shore of Amster- 
dam Island. This group, isolated in the Indian Ocean, 
is formed of two distinct islands at about thirty-three 
miles from one another, and precisely on the meridian 
of the Indian peninsula ; the island on the north is 
Amsterdam, or Saint Peter, and the one on the south 
Saint Paul ; but they have often been mistaken for onr 
another by geographers and navigators. 

These islands were discovered in December, 179G, bj 
the Dutchman Vlaming, then recognised by Entre- 
casteaux, who took the Esperanee and the Ilecherche 
in search of La Ptu-ouse. In 1859 the officers on board 
the Austrian frigate Novara, in her voyage of circum- 
navigation, avoided committing the error of mistaking 
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the two islands, and Paganel much wished to rectify it 
Saint Paul, situated to the south of Amsterdam Island, 
is only an uninhabited islet, formed of a conical moun- 
tain, which must have been formerly a volcano. 
Amsterdam Island, to wbieh tbe yaebt was rapidly 
bearing ber passengers, is about twelve miles in circum- 
ference. It is inhabited by voluntary exiles, who have 
grown accustomed to tbeir dull existence. These arc 
the guardians of the fishery, which belongs, as docs 
tbe island, to a certain M. Otovau, merchant of the 
Reunion. This sovereign, who is not yet acknowledged 
by the great European Powers, makes a civil list of 
about X3,000 by fishing, salting, and exporting a 
“ cheilodactylus,” known less scientifically under the 
name of salt cod. 

This island was destined to become and remain 
French. In fact, it first of all belonged, by right of 
first occupant, to M. Carinin, captain of a privateer 
from Saint Denis to Bourbon ; then it was ceded, in 
virtue of some international Mntract, to a Pole, who 
had it cultivated by slavcs.r®nen the island became 
French again in the han^ of M. Otovan. 

When the Duncan accosted it on the 6th of December, 
1864, its population numbered three iuliahitauts — one 
Frenchman and two mulattos, all three clerks of the 
merchant-proprietor. Paganel could, therefore, shake 
hands with a countryman in the person of M. Viot, 
then an extremely old man. This i)atnarch did the 
honours of his island with much politeness. It was a 

for him, as Saint Peter is only frequented by 
seal-fishers or whalers. He presented his subjects, tbe 
two mulattos ; they formed the living population of the 
■ island. Their little house was situated on a natural 
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poi-t to the S.W., formed hy the falling down of a part 
of the mountain. 

M. Viot had heard of no shipwreck, nor seen any 
traces of one. Glenaiwan was neither surprised nor 
saddened by his answer. He wished to be certain that 
Captain Grant was not there, but he had not the least 
expectation of finding him there. The departure of the 
Duncan was, therefore, fixed for the next day. Until even- 
ing the passengers went about the island, which Las a 
very attractive appearance; but neither its fauna nor 
flora would have filled the octavo of the most prolix of 
naturalists. A few wild boars, petrels, albatros, perches, 
and seals, comprised the live stock. Thermal waters 
and ferruginous springs escaped, here and there, from 
the bHckish waters, and threw their thick vapours above 
the volcanic soil. Some of these springs had a very 
high temperature. Mangles plunged a Fahrenheit 
thermometer into one which registered 176° Fist 
taken in the sea a few 2 >aces from the spring were cooked 
in it in five minutes, w*^ 
not to bathe in it. 

Towards evening, after a gBofl walJa^Gienarvan bade 

the greatest 
‘he wished all 

success to the expedition. Thereu^fe^tl^l’as engers 
embarked. ^ 


circumstance deciUed Paganel 



adieu to M. Viot. Every one wished' 
hapj)iness possible on his desert isle 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BETS. 

I D. cember 7tb,at three a.m ,tho Dniiean 
sei sail again, and when the passenger- 
came up on deck at eight o’clock, Amster 
dam Island was disappearing on the 
horizon. Three thousand miles separated 
it from the Australian coast. If the west wind would 
hold on for another twelve days, the Duncan would 
reach her destination. 

Mangles xjointed out to Mary Grant the difierent 
currents shown in the maps on hoard, and explained 
their constant direction to her. One amongst them, 
that which crosses the Indian Ocean, hears upon the 
Austiuliau continent, and its action from west to cast 
is felt in the Pacific no less than in the Atlantic. If 
the Britannia had been stripped of her masts and 
rudder — that is to say, disarme^ against the violence 

of sea and sky — ;she must^a^ run upon the coast 
there. 

•• 

However, one difficulty presented itself here. The last 
news of Captain Grant came from Callao, May 30th, 
1862, according to the M.ercaniile and Sliiitping Gazette. 
How could the Britannia be in the Indian Ocean on 
the 7th of June, only a week after leaving the coast of 
Peru ? This difficulty was raised one day when all the 
p^sengers were on the poop. Paganel went imme- 
diately to examine the document, and when he came 
back shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, Paganel, will you answer that objection?'' 
asked Glenarvan. 
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“No/* answered Paganel; “1 shall only ask one 
question of Captain Mangles here. Can a good ship 
go along our route from America to Australia in a 
month ?” 

“ Yes, if she makes 200 miles in twenty-four hours.” 

“ Is that speed extraordinary ?” 

“No; clippers often go faster than that.” 

“ Well/* continued Paganel, “ instead of reading 
June 7th on the docuraei.t, let us suppose that the sea 
has obliterated one figure, and read ‘June 17th or 
27th.’ From May 31st to June 27th, Captain Grant 
might have reached the Indian Ocean.” 

This conclusion of Pagaucl’s was received with much 
satisfaction. 

“ Another point cleared up,” said Glenarvan, “ and 
thanks to our friend. Now we have only to seek traces 
of the Britannia on the west coast of Australia.” 

“ Or on the east coast,” said Mangles. 

“ Yes, you are right, John. Nothing in the docu^ . 
rnent indicates whether the catastrophe occurred on the 
western shores rather than on the eastern.” 

“ If Captain Grant was wrecked on the eastern 
shores of Australia,” said John Mangles, “ he would 
have found succour and assistiince almost immediately. 
All the shore is English, and peopled with colonies. 
The crew of the Britannia had not ten miles to go 
before meeting with countrymen.” 

“Yes, captain,” said Paganel. “At Twofold Bay and 
Eden Town, on the eastern coast, Captain Grant would 
not only have received shelter in an English colony, 
but would also have found means of transport to 
Europe.” 

“Then,” said Lady Glenarvan, “the shipwrecked 
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men would not have found tbe saiiio help on that 
part of Australia to which the Duncan is taking 
us ?” 

“ No,** answered Pagancl, “ it is a desert coast, and 
there is i»o communication between it and Melbourne 
or Adelaide. If the Britannia was wrecked on its 
breakers, all succour would have failed her as effectu- 
ally as upon the inhospitable shores of Aft'ica.’* 

“ But what can have become of my father for the 
last two years?” said Mary Grant. 

“ He has either reached the English colonies or 
fallen into the hands of the natives, or has lost himself 
in the vast solitudes of Australia. If he had reached 
the English colonies, he would also have reached the 
good town of Dundee long ago ; so he must either be 
a prisoner of the natives or 

“ But what sort of people are these natives ?” asked 
Lady Glenarvan. 

They are the lowest type of humanity,*’ answered 
the savant ; ** but they are not sanguinary like theii 
New Zealand neighbours. If they have made the cap- 
tain and his sailors prisoners, they have not menaced 
their existence, you may rest assured of that. All 
travellers are unanimous in saying that the Australians 
have a horror of bloodshed, and have many times found 
them faithful allies against much more cruel bauds of 
convicts.” 

“ You hear what M. Paganel says, Mary ?” said Lady 

Glenarvan, turning to the young girl. “If youi 

father is in the hands of the natives, we shall find h im 
again.” 

*■ And if he is lost in that immense country ?** sa^d 
■^ry , looking to Paganel fvr an answer. 
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“ Well,” cried the geographer in a confident tone, 
“ we shall still find him. Shall we not, my friends ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Glenarvan, who wished to 
give a tone less sad to the conversation. “ I do not 
admit the possibility of being lost.” 

“Nor I either,” replied Paganel. 

“ Is Australia large ?” asked Robert. 

“ It is about as large as four-fifths of Europe, my 
boy ; but, although it is large enough to be called a 
continent, very few travellers have been lost there. I 
believe Leicliardt is the only one whose fate is unknown, 
and I was informed through the Geographical Society, 
some time before my departure, that MacIntyre be- 
lieved himself to be on his track.” 

“ Is not the whole of Australia known, thenr”’ asked 
Lady Glenarvan. 

“ Oh no, not by a great deal,” answered Paganel. 
“ This continent is not known any better than the 
interior of Africa, but not for want of entei-prising 
travellers. From 1606 to 1862 more than fifty men 
have worked at Australian discoveries, both on the 

coast and in the interior.” 

“ Fifty !” cried the major, doubtfully. 

“ Tes, quite as many as that, major. I mean sailors 
who have discovered the outlines of the coast as 
well as travellers who have journeyed into the iu' 

terior.” 

“Even then fifty is a largo number.” 

“ 1 will even say more, MacNabbs,” continued the 
geographer, who was always excited by contradiction. 
“ If you challenge me, 1 will quote fifty names without 
hesitating. / Will you bet me your Purdey, Moore- and 
Dickson rifle against my Secretan telescope?” j 
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“ Why not, Paganel, if that can give you any 
pleasure ?” answered MacNabbs. 

“ Then, major, you will kill no more chamois or 
foxes mth that rifle unless I lend it to you, which I 
shall always have much pleasure in doing.” 

“Pagaiiei,” answered the major, seriously, “when 
fou ivant my telescope, it will always be at your dis- 
position.” 

“I will begin, then,” said Paganel. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, you must be the audience, and Robert, you 
must count the names. Two hundred and fifty-eight 


years ago, my friends, Australia was still unknown. 
The eidstence of a large southern continent was sus- 
pected, and two maps kept in the library of your 
British Museum, dated 1550, mention a laud to the 


south of Asia, which they call the Great Java of the 
Portuguese. But these maj^s ai'e not sufficiently 
authentic. In 1606, a Spanish navigator, Quiroa, dis- 
covered a land which he called Australia de Espiritu 
Santo. Some authors have pretended that he meant 
the group of the New Hebrides, and not Australia. I 
shall not discuss the question. Count Quiros, Robert, 
and 1 will go on to another.” 


“ One,” 'said Robert. 


“ In the same year, Luiz Vaz de Torres, who wa#- 
second commander in Quiios’s fleet, went further south 
on the new land. But it was the Dutchman, Theodoric 
Heitoge, to whom all the honour of the great discovery 
belongs. After him came many navigators. Zeachen 
m 1618, Jan Edels in 1619, Leuwia in 1622, Mutz and 
De Witt m 1627 ; they were followed by Carpenter and 
Tasman, who, in 1642, discovered Tasmania. Thentho 
Australian continent had been sailed round ; and in 1665 
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the name of New HoUanu, wliicli it was not to keep, 
was given to the large southern island at the precise 
epoch that the role of its navigators ended. What 
number arc wo at now r” 

“ Ten,” answered Kobert. 

“ I am now come to Englishmen,” said Paganel, 

“In 1686, William Dampier, the celebrated bucanier, 

arrived on the N.W. coast of New Zealand, by latitude 

16® 50'; he communicated with the natives, and described 

% 

them. After a long lapse of time came the greatest 
navigator of the entire world. Captain Cook, in 1770, and 
after that emigrants from Europe. He gave its name to 
Botany Bay, because he found its shores so rich in new 
plants. It was his conii>auion Banks who first sug- 
gested to the English Government the idea of sending 
convicts there. After Cook came navigators from all 
nations. La Perouse wrote from Botany Bay in 1787, and 
was never heard of afterwards. In 1788 Captain Phili[)ps 
established the first English colony at Port Jackson. 
In 1701 Vancouver, in 1792 Entrecasteaux, in search 
of La Perouse; in 1705 and 1797 Plinders and Bass 
helped to survey the new land ; Vlaming, the discoverer 
of Amsterdam Island in 1797 ; Flanders in 1801, who 
met in Encounter Bay two French vessels, commanded 
by Baudin and Hamelin ” 

“ Captain Baudin?” said the major. 

“ Yes, why ?” 

“ Oh, nothing.; go on.” 

“ Then there\ v^as Captain King, from 1817 to 
1822.” 

“That makes twenty-four names,” said Robert. 

“ Good ; I have half the major’s rifle already. And 
now I have done with sailors, and pass to travellers.” 
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WLat an astonishing memory you have, IMr. Paga- 
nel!” exclaimed Lady Glenarvan. , 

“ It is very singular in a man so ” 

“Absent-minded, major? Yes, I only remember 
dates and facts.” 

“ Twenty-four,” repeated Robert. 

“ Well, the twenty-fifth is Lieutenant Daws. In 
1789, a year after Port Jackson was colonised, he went 
a nine days’ march into the interior. The same year 
Captain Tench tried to cross the high chain of moun- 
tains, which seem a barrier to interdict the interior to 
travellers from the east coast, but could not succeed. 
In 1792, Colonel Paterson, a bold African explorer, 
failed in the same attempt. The following year, a 
simple quartermaster in the ^English navy passed twenty 
miles beyond the barrier. For the next eighteen years 
I have only two names to quote — Bass and M. Barciller, 
an engineer from the colony, who were not more fortu- 
nate than their predecessors ; and I arrive at the year 
181 3, 'When a pass was at length discovered to the west 
of Sydney. Governor Macquarie ventured through it 
in 1815, and the town of Bathurst was founded beyond 
the Blue Mountains. The next names are Throsby in 
1819, Oxley, who journeyed over 300 miles of country, 
Howel and Hune, whose point of departure was pre- 
cisely Twofold Bay, on the 37th parallel, and Captain 
Sturt, in 1829 and 1830.” 

“ That makes thirty-six,” said Robert. 

“Then came Eyre and Leiehardt in 1840 and 1841, 
Sturt in 1845, the brothers Gi-egory and Helpman iu 
1846 in Western Australia, Kennedy in 1847 on Ihft 
Victoria river, and in 1848 in Northern Australia, 
Gregory in 1852. Austin in 1854. the Gregones from 
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1855 to 1858 in, the N.W. of the continent, Babbage 
from Lake Torrens to Lake Eyre, and I arrive, at last, 
to Stuart, who went three journeys across the continent. 
From 1860 to 1862 there were the brothers Dempster, 
Clarkson, Harper, Burke, Wills, Neilson, Walker, 
Landsborough, Mackinlay, Howit ” 

“ Fifty-six !” cried Robert. 

“I give you good measure, major,” said Paganel, 

for I have quoted neither Duperrey, nor Bougainville, 
nor FitzRoy, nor Wickain, nor Stokes ” 

“Hold, enough!” cried the major, overwhelmed. 

“ Nor Perou, nor Quoy,” continued Paganel, launched 
like an express, “ nor Bennett, nor Cuimingliain, nor 
Mitchell, nor Tiers ” 

“ Have mercy !” 

“Nor Dixon, nor Strolesky, nor Reid, nor Wilkes, 
nor Mitchell ” 

“Stop, Paganel,” said Glcnaiwan, laughing heartily, 
“do not overwhelm the poor fellow. Be generous! 
He acknowledges himself beaten.” 

“And his rifle?” asked the geographer in triumph. 

“It is yours, Paganel,” answered the major, “and I 
regret it much. But you have memory enough to gain 
a whole museum of artillery. But, perhaps, all the 
incidents relating to the discovery of Australia are not 
eo well known to you.” 

“ If you can cite me one I don’t know, I will give you 
back your rifle, MacNabbs.” 

“Well, do you Icnow why Australia does not belong 
to France, or rather the reason the English give ?” 

“ No, major,” said Paganel, looking vexed. 

It is simply because Captain Baudin, who, however, 
was not timid, in 1802 was so frightened by the croak- 
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ing of Austialian frogs, that he weighed ai.ehor as soon 

as possible, and fled, never to return. 

“ Why, the English call us ‘ frog-eaters 1’ Pec pie 

are not generally afx'aid of what they eat. 

“That is what is said, at all events, said the 

major. 

And that is how the famous Purdej, Moore, and ^ 

Dickson rifle remained the property of Major Mae- 

$ 

Nabbs. ^ 


CHAPTER V. 



CAPE BBnNOUTLI.l. 

,UE Duncan only slightly deviated from 
her route during the remainder of her 
passage, which turned out vei*y slormy. 
Captain Mangles weighed anchor on her 
west coast in longitude 136° 12" and 
latitude 35° 07', at Cape Catastrophe, situated at one 
of the points of South Australia, and 300 miles from 
Cape Bernoulli. 

Between Cape Catastrophe and its companion, Cape 
Borda, formed by a promontory of Kangaroo Island, 
lies Investigator Strait, which leads to Spencer Gulf on 
the north and Saint Vincent Gulf on the south. On 
the eastern shore of the latter lies Port Adelaide, 
capital of the province of South Australia. This town, 
founded in 1836, contains 40,000 inhabitants, who are 
more occupied with cultivating its fertile soil, culti* 
rating its grapes and oranges, and all its agricultural 
riches, than in great industrial enterprises. The Duncan 
h|4 suata4ned son^e damage to her ^crew,^ which coul^ 
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not be repaired at Adelaide, so that GlenaiTan and the 
captain took the following resolution : the Duncan 
should sail round the Australian shore, seeking for 
traces of the Britannia ; it should stop at Capo Ber- 
noulli to get information, and then go on to Melbourne, 
where the damage could be repaired. Once the screw 
repaired, the Duncan should go and cruise on the 
eastern coast. The captain, therefore, profited bj the 
first fair wind to start, and two hours afterwards he 
lost sight of Cape Catastrophe. The same evening 
Cape Borda was doubled, and Kangaroo Island passed. 
This is the largest of the smaller Australian islands, 
and serves as a refuge for escaped convicts. Its aspect 
was enchanting. Immense carpets of verdure covered 
the stratified rocks of its shores. ^Vhon it was dis- 
covered in 1802, innumerable bauds of kangaroos were 
bounding through its woods and across its plains. The 
next day, while the Duncan was sailing alongside, her 
boats were sent to visit the coast to obtain information: 
She was then on the 36th parallel, and Glenarvan 
wished to leave no point unexplored to the 38th. 

During the day of the 18th of December, the yacht, 
with all sail on, ran close along the shores of Encounter 
Bay. It was there that, in 1828, the traveller Sturt 
arrived, after discovering the Murray, the largest 
river of South Australia. Unlike the verdant shores 
of Kangaroo Island, its shores were uniformly low and 
arid, with now and then a grey cliff or sand promon- 
tory, as barren as a polar continent. 

During this navigation the boats were of great 
service. The sailors did not complain. Glenarvan, 
his inseparable companion Paganel, and young Robert, 
ilmost always accompanied them. They wished to seek 
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for vestiges of the Britannia with their own ejes. Th# 
Australian shores were as mute on the subject as tha 
Patagonian shores had been. However, till they at- 
tained the precise point indicated in the document, they 
felt hope. 

It was thus that, on the 20th of December, they 
arrived at Cape Bernouilli, which terminates Lacepodo 
Bay, without the smallest success. In fact, in two 
years there could not be left any remains of the Britan- 
nia, for the natives would tahe what the sea had spared. 
Theu, Harry Grant and his two companions, made 
prisonei's the moment the waves bad thrown them on to 
the coast, had doubtless been carried into the interior 
of the continent. 

But then one of Paganel’s ingenious hypotheses fell 
to the ground. As long as the Argentine territory was 
in question, the geographer could affirm that the 
figures on the document related not to the scene of 
shipwreck but to the place of their captivity. The large 
Pampas rivers were there to carry the precious docu- 
ment to the sea. Here, on the contrary, in this part 
of Australia, there are very few water-courses th.at 
cross the 37th parallel ; what is more, the Rio Colorado 
and the Rio Negro flow towards the sea across desert 
places, uninhabitable and uninhabited, whilst the prin- 
cipal Australian rivers, the Murray, Yana, Torrens, 
and Darling either flow into one another, or flow into 
the ocean, through mouths which have become fre- 
quented roadsteads, ports where navigation is active. 
What probability was there, therefore, that a fragile 
aottle could come down these continually navigated 
rivers as far as the X&dian Ocean ? 

Paganel recognised the difficulty in a discusaio. 
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raised on the subject by l^fajor MacNabbs. It became 
evident that the degrees marked in the document only 
applied to the scene of shipwreck, and that conse- 
quently the bottle had been thrown into the sea at the 
spot. If, therefore, no traces of the Britannia could 
be met with at Cape Bemouilli, Bord Olenarvan would 
have nothing to do but to return to Europe. His 
search would have been fruitless, but he would have 
fulfilled his duty courageously and consciontiouslv. 
This thought inade the passengers of the yacht sad, 
and Mary and Robert Grant despair. Whilst going 
to the shore with Lord and Lady Glenarvan, John 
Mangles, MacNabbs, and Pagauel, the captain’s two 
children knew that their father’s fate was going to be 
decided irrevocably; for liad not Paganel, in a pre- 
ceding discussion, judiciously demonstrated that, if the 
ship had been wrecked on the eastern coast, the captain 
would have re.ached home long before? 

“ There is still hope,” repeated Lady Glenarvan to 
the young girl seated next to her in the boat that was 
taking them to the land. “ God’s hand will not fail 
us!” 

“ Yes, Miss Grant,” said the captain, “ when men 
have exhausted all human resources, then Heaven in- 
terferes, and by some unforeseen event opens up fresh 
paths.” 

The boat touched land in a little natural creek be- 
tween coral banks in a state of formation, which in 
time would form a belt of breakers on the south part 
of Australia. Such as they were, they could already 
destroy a .ship, and the Britannia might have been 
wrecked upon them. 

The passengers of the Duncan disembarked withoiU 
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difficulty upon a perfectly desert coast. ClilTs, with 
stratified bands, formed a coast-line 60 to 80 feet high. 
It would have been difficult to scale these natural ram- 
parts without either ladder or cramp-irons. Happily, 
half a mile further south, John Mangles discovered a 
breach produced by a partial falling down of the cliff. 
The sea, doubtless, beat down the friable rock during 
its great equinoctial fits of anger, and thus determined 
the fall of the upper portion. 

Glenaiwan and his companions reached the top after 
a rather steep ascent, llobert climbed like a cat and 
reached the top first, to the despair of Paganel, who 
was humiliated at seeing bis long legs of forty van- 
quished by little legs of twelve. The travellers soon 
reunited aud examined the plain which stretched before 
them. It was a vast uncultivated district, which 
Glenarvan compared to the glens of the Scotch Low- 
lands, and Paganel to the unfertile lands of Brittany. 
But, although this country apj>e.ared uninhabited along 
the coast, the presence of man revealed itself in the 
distance. 

“ A mill !” cried Robert. 

In fact, the sails of a mill were turning in the wind 
three miles off. 

“ Yes, it is a mill,’* answered Paganel, who hod just 
looked at the object in question through his field-glass. 

“We will go to it,” replied Glenarvan. 

After half an hour’s walk, the ground changed 
•^ruptly from barren to cultivated country. Hedges 
surrounded freshly inclosed fields j a few oxen, and half 
a dozen horses, were pasturing in the meadows, sur- 
rounded by robust acacias taken from the vast woods 
of Kangaroo Island. Little by litUe appeared fields 
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covered with cereals, some acres of ground bristling 
with yellow ears, haycocks raised up like vast beehive^ 
orchards, fine gardens worthy of Horace, then outbuild- 
ings, and at last a simple and comfortable habitation, 
overlooked by the joyous mill, and caressed by the 
moving shadow of its large sails. 

At that moment a man of about fifty, of a propos- 
se.'ising countenance, came out of the principal house, as 
four large dogs barked at the strangers. Five strong 
and handsome boys, his sons, followed him with their 
mother, a tall and robust woman. Glenarvan saw at 
once that it was an emigrant Irishman and his family. 
He had not time to speak before the man said— 

“ Strangers, welcome to the house of Paddy 
O’Moore. ” 

“Are you Irish f*” said Glenaiwan, taking the hand 
offered him by the colonist. 

I was, answered Paddy, “ but now I am Australian, 

Come in, gentlemen ; whoever you are, you are at 
home.” 

There was nothing for it but to accept unceremo- 
niously so graceful an invitation. Lady Glenai-van 
and Mary Grant, conducted by Mrs. O’Moore, entered 
the habitation, whilst the sons of the colonist relieved 
their visitors of their arms. 

A vast room, cool and light, ociaipied the ground- 
floor of the house, constructed of stout horizontal joists. 
A few wooden forms, nailed to the gaily-painted walls, 
a dozen stools, two oak dressers, on which white china 
and tin things shone, a long and wide table, at which 
twenty people could comfortably seat themselves, formed 
the furniture worthy of the solid house and its robust 
inhabitants. 
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Tbe mid-day moal was on tlio table. A soTip tmven 
was smoking between a gigantic piece of roast beef and 
a leg of mutton, surrounded by large plates of olives, 
grapes, and oranges. The Lost seemed so engaging, 
the table looked so tempting and so abundantly spread, 
that it would bave been rude not to accept. Tbe farm 
servants, their master’s equals, bad already come to^ 
partake of tbeir repast. Paddy O’Moorc pointed to 
tbe place reserved for strangers. 

“I expected you,” said be, simply, to Lord GIcu- 
arvau. 

“ You expected us!” be answered, much astonished. 

” I always expect strangers,” answered the Irishman. 

Then in a grave voice, whilst his family and servants 

stood respectfully, he iS!|^id grace. Lady Glenarvau felt 
quite touched at .«ucli perfect simplicity of customs, 

and a look from her husband assured her that ho ad- 
mired it as much as she did. 

While they were eating, Paddy O’Moorc told bis 
history. It was that of all emigrants whom poverty 
drives from tbeir native land. Many come to seek a 
fortune, and only meet with misfortune. They accuse 
fate instead of tbeir want of intelligence, idleness, and 
vice. The sober and courageous, economical and brave, 
always succeed. 

Such had been, and sucb was, Paddy O’Moore. Ho 
left Dundalk, where he was dying of hunger, and went 
to AustraUa ; disembarked at Adelaide, and began hia 
career of agriculturist, to which bo owed bis luescut 
prosperity. All tbe territory of South Australia ia 
divided into portions of 30 acres. These different lota 
we ceded to tbe colonists by tbe Government, and by 
eiuib lot a laborious agricultuiist can earn enough to 
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live on and put aside a nett sum of ^80. Paddv 
O Moore knew that. He lived, economised, acquired 
fresli lots yfith the profits of the first. His family and 
farm both prospered. The Irish peasant became a landed 
proj^rietor, and, although his farm was only two years 
®ld, he then possessed 500 acres of soil reclaimed by 
his labour, and 500 heads of cattle. He was his own 
master after having beeu a slave in Europe, and as 

independent as he could be in the freest country in the 

world. 

When Paddy O’Moore’s story was told, he doubtless 
expected confidence for confidence, but did not ask for 
it. He was one of those discreet people who say, 

That is what I am, but I do not ask you what you 
are.” Glenarvan had an immediate interest in speak- 
ing of the Duncan, of his presence at Cape Bemouilli, 
and the search which he was pursuing with indefatig- 
able perseverance, and like a man who goes straight to 
his point, ho questioned Paddy 0‘Moore about the 
shipwreck of the Britannia. The Irishman’s answer 
was not favourable. Ho had never heard about the 
ship. For the last two years no ship had been lost on 
that coast either above or below the Cape. 

“ Now, my lord,” added he, ” may I ask you what 
interest you have in asking me that question?” 

Then Gleuarviin related the history of the document 
to the colonist, the voyage of the yacht, and all they 
had done to find Captain Grant ; he did not hide that 
his dearest hopes fell before such precise affirmations, 
and that now he despaired of ever finding the ship- 
wrecked mariners again. Such words could not but 
produce a painful impression on Glenarvan’s audience 
The eyes of Mary and Robert filled with tears as they 
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listened. Pagauel did not find a word of consolation 
or hope. John Mangles suflered to see a grief which 
he could not assuage. Despair had taken possession 
of the generous - men whom the Duncan had brought 
in vain to these far-off coasts when these words were 
heard. 

“ My lord, praise and bless God. If Captain Grant 
is alive, he is on Australian soil !'* 


CHAPTER VI. 

AYRTON. 

? would be impossible to depict the surprise 
that these words produced. Glcnarvan 
jumped up and pushed back his chair. 

“ ^Vho sj^oke ?” said he. 

“I did,” answered one of the servants 
seated at the end of the table. 

*‘Tou, Ayrton?” said O’Moore, not less astonished 
than Glenarvan. 

” Yes,” answered Ayrton, in a firm voice. ” 1, a 
Scotchman like you, my lord, and one of the ship- 
wrecked men from the Britannia.” 

This declaration produced an indescribable eflfect 
Maiy Grant nearly fainted with emotion, whilst John 
Mangles, Robert, and Paganel left their places and 
went towards the individual whom Paddy 0*Moore 
had called Ayrton. 

He was a man of forty-five, of rude features, whose 
brilliant eyes were hidden under bushy eyebrows. Ho 
was thin, but looked strong. He was all bones and 
muscles, and had lost no time in making fat. Middle 
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ixeigbt, broad shoulders, decided manner, a face full of 
intelligence and energy, all prepossessed in his favour. 
The sympathy which he inspired was still increased by 
the traces of recent sorrow impiinted on his face. 
They saw that he had suffered, and suffered much, al- 
though he looked like a man who could bear suffering 
and conquer it. Glenarvan and his friends felt that at 
first sight. Glenarvan began to question him. The 
meeting of Glenaiwan and Ayrton had evidently pro- 
duced a reciprocal emotion in both of them. 

“ Were you wrecked in the Britannia r*” asked Lord 
Glenarvan. 

“Yes, my lord; I was quartermaster under Cajdaiu 
Grant,” answered Ayrton. 

“ Were )ou saved with him after the shipwreck?” 

“ No, my lord, no. I was swept off the deck and 
carried to the shore.” 

“ Then you are not one of the two sailors mentioned 
m the document ?” 

“ No ; I did not know of the existence of this docu- 
ment. I thought that Captain Grant was drowned, 
and that I was the only survivor.” 

“ But you said Captain Grant was alive.” 

“ No } I said if Ca2>tain Grant is alive ” 

“ And you added, he is on the Australian conti- 
nent.” 

“ Yes, he cannot be anywhere else.” 

“ Where did the ship^vrcck take place, then ?” said 
hlajor MacNabbs. 

That ought to have been the first question; but 
ei the confusion caused by this incident, Glenarvan, 
who was in a hurry to know where Captain Grant was, 
forgot to ask where the Britannia had been lost. 
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Wlien I was swept off the deck/* answered Ayrton, 

• the Britannia was r unn ing on to the Australian coast. 
It was not two cables off. The shipwreck must have 
happened then.** 

“ In what latitude ?’* asked Mangles. 

“ Thirty-seven degrees/* answered Ayrton. 

“ On the west coast?” 

“No, on the east,” answered Ayrton, quickly. 

“ At what epoch ?’* 

“ In the night of June 27, 1862.” 

“ The very same !” cried Glenarvan. 

“ You see, my lord/* added Ayrton, “ that I could 
rightly say if Captain Grant still lives, ho must ho 
sought for on the Australian continent, and nowhere 
else.’* 

” And we will seek him, and find him, and save 
him!” cried Paganel. “Ah! precious document!” 
added he, with perfect naivete, “ you fell into good 
hands.” 

No one heard Paganel’s flattering words. They were 
all shaking hands with Ayrton. It seemed as though 
the presence of this man was a certain warrant of Cap- 
tain Grant’s safety. Why could not the captain escape 
as well as this sailor? Ayrton replied to the thousand 
questions with which he was assailed with remarkable 
intelligence and precision. Whilst he was talking, 
Mary Grant held one of his hands in hers. This sailor 
had heen one of her father’s companions, had run the 
same dangers ! Mary could not take her eyes off tb» 
rough face, and wept with happiness. 

Until now, no one had thought of doubting the 
veracity and identity of the quartermaster. The 
major, a»d perhaps John Mangles, were the only two 
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who asked tbeiiisolves if Ayilou deserved eutire cou- 
fidence. Ayrton bad certainly quoted facts and dates 


which agreed in striking particulars. But, however 
exact, thoiC details did not j.rove the fact, and it is 
generally remarked that a he is affirmed by precision 
of details. l\IaeNal.'l'>, therefore, reserved his opinion, 
and rei'rained from pronouncing it .>/ 

As to John ]\fangles, his doubts Vsoon melted before 
till' sailor’s wonls, especially when ho heard him sia'ak 
to J\lai*y about her father. Ayrton knew I\rarv and 
Robert j'crfectly. He had seen them at Glasgow on 
the departure of the Britannia, lie remembered their 
2 )resenco at the farewell dinner on board, at which tho 
slientl MacIntyre as.'^isted. They had contided Robert,, 
who was scarcely ten years old, to the care of Did; 
Turner, the boatswain, and he escaped and climbed to 
the gallaut-sail. 

“ So 1 did! so 1 did!” said Robert. 


And Ayrton recalled a thousand little incidents, with- 
out appearing to attach the same importance to them 
as John Mangles did. \Vhen he [>aused, Mary said to 
him in her gentle voice — 

S[ieak to me again abotit my fatlier, Mr. Ayrton.” 

Tbe quartermaster satislied tbc desires of the youm' 
girl as well as lie was able. Glenarvan wotild not in- 
terrupt him, though ho tliouglit of a thousand useful 
questions ; but Lady Glenarvan showed him Mary’s 
joyful emotion, and stojqied him. It was in this con- 
versation that Ayrton recalled the story of the Bri- 
tannia and its voyage across the seas of the Pacitie. 
Mary Grunt know a great part of it, as she had re- 
ceived news from her father up to the month of Blav, 
1802. During that period of the year Ciiptaiu Grant 
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touched at the Hebrides, Now Guinea, New Zealaiid, 
New Oaliforuiaw meeting with difficulties from proseufc 
proprietors, many of whom were little justified in being 
so, and the English authorities, for bis ship was known 
in the British colonic:^ Uowever, he had found an iin- 
portjLut point on theX>eatern coa-st of Papua; it ap- 
l>earcd easy to establish a Scotch colony there, and its 
prosperity seemed assured ; in fact, a good port to jmt 
into on the route to the Moluc-cas and Philipj)ines 
must attmet ships — above all, whi-n the piercing of the 
isthmus of Suez would supplant the Cape route. Cap- 
tain Grant predicted M. de Lesseps* success, and was 
not one of those who throw political rivalry across 
great international interest. 

After rcconnoitriug Papiia, the Britannia went to 
revictual at Callao, and she left this port on May oOth, 
1862, to return to Europe by the Indian Ocean and 
the Cape route. Three weeks aftenvards a fearful 
tempest assailed the ship. They were obliged to dis- 
mast her, she sprang a leak, and the crow were worn 
out with constant working at the pumps. Por one week 
the Britannia was the plaything of the storms. She 
had six feet of water in her hold, and was gradually 
sinking. The boats had been carried away by the 
tempest. On the night of the 22nd of June thej 
sighted the Australian coast. The shii> was thrown or» 
lo the breakers with a violent shock, Ayrton wjrs washed 
off, and lost consciousness. When he came to himsoll, 
ho was in the hands of the natives, who dragged him 
into the interior of the continent Prom that time ho 
heard nothing more of the Britannia, and supposed, not 
without reason, that she and all on board had perished 
on the dangerous breakers of Twofold Bay. That was 
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all Ayrton knew about Captain Grant, but his own his- 
tory after the shipwreck must be as interesting. In 
fact, thanks to the document, it could not be doubted 
that Grant and his two sailors had survived the ship- 
wreck as Ayrton himself had done. Ayrton was, there- 
fore, asked to relate bis own adventures. His tale was 
very short and very simple. He had been carried 
away by a native tribe to the interior regions watered 
by the Darling — that is to say, 400 miles north of the 
37th parallel. There he lived very miserably, because 
the tribe was a miserable one, but he was not ill-treated. 
These were two long years of painful slavery. However, 
he hoped to recover his liberty, and watched for the 
least chance of escaping, although his flight must throw 
him amidst innumerable dangers. 

One night in October, 1864, he eluded the vigilance 
of the natives, and disappeared in the depths of im- 
mense forests. For one month living on roots, edible 
ferns, the gum of mimosas, he wandered amidst these 
vast solitudes, guiding himself by the sun by day and 
the stars by night. He crossed marshes, rivers, moun- 
tains, all that uninhabited portion of the continent 
which rare travellers alone have crossed. At last, half 
dead \vith exhaustion, he reached the hosjutable habi- 
tation of Paddy O’Moore, where he found a happy 
existence in exchange for his work. 

“ And 1 am glad mine was the first house he reached," 
said the colonist, “ for ho has proved an intelligent and 
industrious workman, and my house shall remain his as 
long as he pleases.” 

Avrton thanked the Irishman with a gesture, and 
waited for fresh questions, though he, doubtless, thought 
fiUere could not be many more to ask him. What could 
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he answer henceforth except what he had already sau! q 
hundred times ? Glenarvan was going to open a discus- 
sion as to what must be done next, when the niajat 
said to him— 

“You were quartermaster on board the Britannia?” 

“ Yes,” answered Ayrton, unhesitatingly, but under- 
standing that some slight doubt on the major’s part 
must have dictated the question, he added, “ I saved 
my engagement paper from the wreck, I will go and 
fetch it.” 

His absence did not last arainute, but Paddy O’hloore 
had time to say — 

“ My lord, Ayrton is an honest man. During the 
two months he has been in my service I have not had 
one complaint to make of him. Ho had told me all 
about his shipwreck and captivity before. I am sun* ho 
is a man worthy of all your confidence.” 

Glenarvan was going to reply that he had never 
doubted Ayrton’s good faith, when the quarternnust.cr 
entered with the paper. It was signed by the owners 
of the Britannia and Captain Grant ; Mary Grant re- 
cognised her father’s handwi'itiug. All doubt about 
Ayrton’s identity was now no longer possible. 

“ Now,” said Glenarvan, “ wo must decide wbat is to 
be done next. Ayrton, your advice will be precious, 
aud I shall be greatly obliged to you for it.” 

Ayrton reflected tor some minutes, and tuen an- 
swered — 

I thank you, my lord, for the confidence you have 
ui me, and I hope to show myself worthy of it. I have 
some Imowledge of this country, and the customs of 
the natives, and if I can be of any use ” 

“ You certainly can,” answered Glenarvan. 
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“ I think; like you,” answered Ayrton, “ that Captain 
Grant and two sailors escaped from the wreck ; but as 
they have not reached the English possessions, their 
fate must have been the same as mine, and they are 
prisoners of some native tribe.” 

“ You repeat there some of my arguments,” said 
Pagauel. “They are evidently prisoners ; but do you 
think that, like you, they have been carried to the 
north of the 37(h parallel?” 

“T expect so, sir; for the natives do not remain in 
the neighbourhood of the English districts.” 

“ How will it bo possible to tind any tnicos of the 
ju'isoners in the interior of so vast a continent?” said 
Glcnarvan. 

This question was followed by a prolonged silence. 
Lady Glcnarvan questioned each of her com])aniona 
with a look, but obtained no answer. Even Paganol 
was silent. His ordinary ingenuity had forsaken him. 
John Mangles walked up and down the room as if he 
had been on the deck of his ship. 

“And vou, Mr. Ayrton,” then said Lady Glcnarvan, 
“ what should you do ?” 

“ My lady,” an^^vorcd Ayrton, quickly, “ I should rc- 
embark, aud take the Duncan to the spot where the 
Britannia was wrecked. There I should take counsel 
of circumstances, and, perhaps, of indications that 
hazard might furnish.” 

“ Very well,” said Glenarvan ; “ but wo must wait 
till the Duncan is repaired.” 

“ Is she damaged, then?” asked Ayrton. 

“ Yes,” answered John Mangles. 

“ Much ? 

“No ; but we have not the tools necessary on boaro 
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paddlo-wlieels is strained, and can only 1)0 
repaired a^welbouvne.” 

“ Can’t you go under sail ?” asked tlie quartermaster. 

“Yes, but if the wind is at all contrary, wc shall l-e 
a long time getting to Twofold Bay, ainl even tlim we 
shall have to return to Melbourne.” 

“ Well, let her go to Melbourne,” cried Paganol, 


‘*and we will so without her to Twofold Bay.” 

“How shall we do thatr” said John Mangles. 

“By crossing Australia like we crossed Aineri<*a, 
along the 37th parallel.” 

“But the Duncan?” said Ayrton, laying pciMiliar 
emphasis on the word. 

“The Duncan will join us, or wo shall join the 
Duncan, as the case may be. If we find Captain Grant, 
wo shall go to Melbourne with him. If we do not find 
him before we reach the cojist, the Duncan must come 
to us there. Who has any objections to this plan ? 
Has the major?” 

“ No,” said MacNabbs, “ not if it is practicable.” 

“ So practicable is it,” answered Paganel, “ that I 
propose that Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grant accom- 


pany us.” 

“ Ai*e you speaking seriously, Paganel ?” asked Lord 
Gleuarvan. 

“ Very seriously, my lord. It is a journey of 850 
mih‘s, not more. By going twelve miles a day wo 
shall accomplish it in a month — that is to say, the 
time necessary to repair the Duncan. Ah ! if it was a 
question of crossing the Austiuliau continent under its 
lowest latitude, across its greatest width, by immense 
deserts, destitute of water, where the heat is ^ ^nid— ia 
short, of doing what the boldest travellers have not. yet 
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□ndertalfon, it would be a different thing. But tb^ 
37th parallel crosses me ju-ovince of Victoria, as 
English a country as could be, with roads, railways, 
and j>eople. You could do it in a can-iage, or, what 
would be preferable, in a cart. It is a journey from 
London to Edinburgh — nothing more.” 

“ But the wild animals ?” said Glenarvan, who 
wisljed to raise all possible objections. 

“ There are no wild animals in Austmlia.” 

“ But the savages ?” 

“ There are no savages xinder this latitude, and, 
in any case, they are not cruel like the New Zo.t- 
landers.” 

“ But the convicts ?” 

“ There are no eonvicts in the southern ]>rovineos of 
Australia, only in the eastern. Victoria has not, only 
repulsed them, but has made a law to exclude the 
liberated felons of the other colonies fi*oin its territories. 
The Governmeutof Victoria has this veryyear threatened 
to withdraw its subsidy from the Peninsula Company 
if its ships contimie to take coal in the ports of Western 
Australia, where convicts are admitted. What ! yo\i 
do not know that — you, an Englishman ?” 

“I am not an Englishman,” answered Glenarvan. 

“ What Mr. Paganel says is perfectly right, then,” 
said Paddy O’Moore. ” Not only the Province of 
Victoria, but Southern Australia, Queensland, and 
even Tasmania, have agreed to keep convicts off their 
territory, ^nce I have been in this farm I have not 
heard of a single convict.” 

“ For my part I never saw one,” said Ayrton. 

“ You see, my friends,” continued Jacques Paganel, 
“there are few savages, no wild animals, no male- 
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factt.rs. There are few European countries of which 
BO much could be said. Well, is it agreed?” 

“ "Wliat do you say, Helena ?” asked Lord Glcu- 
arvan. 

“ What we all do, Edward,” answered Ln.dy Glen- 
aiwau, turning to her companions; “let us slarf. at 
ouce.” 


CHAPTER VTI. 


THE D E P A R T U U E. 


LENARVAN was not in the habit of 
losing any time between the adoption of 
an idea and its execution. Paganel’s 
proposition ouce resolved upon, he im- 
mediately gave orders that the prepara- 
tions for the journey should be ready in the briefest 
delay possible. The departure was fixed for the day 
after the morrow, the 22Dd of December. 



What, results would follow from this journey? It 
merely increased the sum of favourable chances. None 
of them much expected to find the captain on the line of 
the 37th parallel, which they were rigorously going to 
follow, but perhaps it crossed the track, and, in any 
case, it led straight to the scene of the wreck. That 
was the principal point. 

More, if Ayrton consented to accompany the tra- 
vellers, to guid them ax;ross the forests of Victoria, 
and lead them co the eastern coast, that would givo 
them another chance of success. Glenarvau particu- 
larly wished to get his useful assistance, and asked hia 
lost if he would mind him proposing it to Ayrton. 
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Paddy O’Moore consented, not without vegrettinj? the 
loss of so excellent a servant. 

“ Well, Avrton, will you accompany us on our expe- 
dition ?” asked Glcnarvan. 

Ayrton did not answer immediately; he even 
appeared to hesitate for some minutes, and then 
said — 

“ Yes, my lord, I will go with you ; and if I do not 
lead you on the track of Captain Grant, I shall at least 
guide you to the spot where the Britannia was lost.” 

“ Tliank you, Ayrton,” answered Gleuarvan. 

” May I ask you one question, my lord 

“ Certainly.” ■ 

“ Where shall you meet the Duncan again ?” 

“ At Melbourne, if we do not have to cross Australia 
from one shore to the other ; in the eastern coast il 
we do.” 

“ And the captain ?” 

” The captain will await my instructions at Mcl- 
bo\n’nc.” 

” Very well, my lord, you may count upon me.” 

Glenavvan gave Ayrton the commission to get 
together the means of transport for this journey across 
Australia, and having arranged that business, the 
passengers returned on board after settling where to 
meet Ayrton. 

When John Mangles gave his support to the propo- 
sitiou, he supposed that this time he should accom- 
pany^e expedition. He begged it as a favour from 
Glenarvan, aducing all sorts of arguments in his favour; 
his devotion to Lady Glenarvan and his lordship him- 
self, the use he could be in organising the caravan, and 
his inutility as captain on board the Duncan — in short. 
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a thousand excellent reasons excejd the best, of whicli 
Glenarvan did not need to be convinced. 

“Have you absolute confidence in your second, 
John ?” asked Glenarvan. 

“Absolute,** answered ^Fangios. “ Tom Austin is a 
good sailor. He will take the Duncan to her destina- 
tion, and will have her rcpain-d and ready by the day yon 
fix. Tom is a slave to duty and discijjlinc. He will 
never take upon himself to modify or retard the execu- 
tion of an order. Your lordship may depend upon 
him as much as upon me.” 

“ Then you may come, John,’* answered Glenarvan, 
“ for,” added he, smiling, “ of course you would like to 
be with us if we find Mary’s father.” 

Mangles looked confused as he took Glenarvan’s 
proffered hand. 

The next day, John Mangles, accompanied by the 
ship’s carpenter and sailors loaded with provisions, 
returued to Paddy O’Moore’s dwelling, in order to 
organise the means of transport in concert with the 
Irishman. All the family awaited him, ready to work 
under his orders. Ayrton was there to give them tlic 
benefit of his experience. Paddy and he agreed in 
deciding that the ladies were to make the jouniey in 
an oi-cart, and the men wore to go on horseback 

Paddy was able to procure the animals and the 
vehicle. 

The vehicle was twenty feet long, and covered with 
a tarpaulin ; it ran upon four round wooden wheels ; it 
had shafts twenty-five feet long, in which six pairs of 
oxen could be yoked. Theso animals drew with their 
head and neck, by the double combination of a yoke 
Fastened on their head, and a collar fastened to the 
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yoke with an iron collar-pin. Great slnll was required 
to conduct this long, narrow, oscillating machine, and to 
drive the team by means of a goad. But Ayrton had 
served his apprenticeship at the farm, and Paddy 
answered for bis skill. To him was, therefore, assigned 
the task of driving. 

The vehicle had no springs, and was far from com- 
fortable ; but such as it was, it was necessary to take it. 
As John Mangles could change nothing in its rude 
construction, he caused the interior to be arranged as 
comfortably as possible. They divided it into two 
compartments by means of a screen. The bade part 
was destined to receive the provisions, luggage, and 
Mr. Olbinett’s portable stove. The front was set ajiart 
solely for the ladies. Under the carpenter’s hand, this 
first compartment was transformed into a convenient 
chamber, covered with a thick carpet, and furnished 
with a toih‘tte-table and two bedsteads, reserved for 
L.ady Helena and Mary Grant. Thick leather curtains 
closed it when necessary, and defended it against the 
night air. In case of great rain, the men could take 
refuge in it, but a tent was to be their usual shelter in 
the hours of encampment. John Mangles did his 
utmost to unite in the narrow space all the objects 
nec.essary to two women, and he succeeded. Lady 
Gleuaiwan and Mary Grant were not destined to regret, 
in tbeir rolling room, the comfortable cabins of the 
Duncan. 

It was easier to provide for the men; seven vigorous 
hoi’ses were procured for Lord Gleuarvan, Paganel, 
Robert Grant, .MacNabbs, John Mangles, and the twe 
sailors, Wilson and Mulrady, who were to accompany 
their master in this new expedition. Ayrton, of course 
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had his place on the driver’s seat, ami Mi‘. Ulbiueti, 
whom equitation teinj>tcd little, could put up with 
travelling in the luggage compartment. Horses and 
oxen were grazing in the farm meadows, and could 
easily be assembled when it was time to start. That 
settled, and his orders given to the ship’s carpenter, 
John Mangles returned on board with the Irish family. 
Ayrton accompauiod them, and about four p.m they 
were all on the deck of the Duuean. 

They wm'e received with open arms. Gienarvaii 
oflered them dinner on board, and his guests willingly 
accepted. Paddy was filled with admiring astonish- 
ment. The cabin fumitiu'e, the hangings, the ma 2 )lo 
and rosewood pauneling, excited his admiration. Ayrton, 
on thccontraxy, only gave moderate approbation to these 
costly supci-fluities, while he examined the yaclit from 
a sailor’s point of view ; he visited the hold and the 
engine-room ; asked about the power of the engine and 
its consummation; ex])lorcd the coal stores, powder- 
room, and steward’s room ; and interested himself 
particularly in the arms and the forecastle cannon. 
Glenarvan had to do with a man who knew what he 
was about, he saw that by Ayrton’s questions, especially 
when he was examining the masts and rigging. 

*' You have a handsome ship here, my lord,” said he. 
” AVhat is her tonnage ?” 

” She gauges 210 tons.” 

“ Shall I be far out if I guess her speed, with all 
Bl^m on, at fifteen knots?” added Ayrton. 

” Add two,” said Mangles, “ and you will be right.” 

“ Seventeen !” said the quartermaster, » then there 

18 no ship of war— not even the best over made— that 
could catch her.” 
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“ Not ouo !’* answered Maugless. “ The Duia-an is 
X raein;^' yacht, and could not be beaten anyhow.” 

“ Not even under sail ?” asked Ayrton. 

“ No, not even then.” 

“ AV^ell, my lord, and you, captain,” answered 
Ayrton, “ allow a sailor who knows a good ship when 
be sees her, to congratulate you.” 

“Well, Ayrton,” answered Gleuarvau, “it only 
depends upon yourself whether she becomes your ship 
or no.” 

“I. will think about it, my lord,” answered the 
iiuai*tei*master, simply. 

Mr. Olbinett came up at that moment to inforni his 
lordship that dinner was ready. Glenarvan and his 
guests went towards the saloon. 

“An intelligent man that Ayrtoi\,” said Paganel to 
the major. 

‘ Too intelligent !” answered MacNabbs, who, with- 
•)ut the shadow of a reason, had taken a dislike to the 
ciuartcrmastcr. 

During dinner Ayrton gave many interesting details 
about the Australian continent, which ho knew jan*- 
fectly. He asked how many sailors Glenarvan meant 
to take with him in his expedition. When he learned 
that Mulrady and Wilson only were going he appeared 
astonished. Ho tried to persuade Glenarvan to form 
his troop of the best sailors of the Duncan, and 
insisted so much that it ought to have effaced all sus- 
picion from the major’s mind. 

“ But,” said Glenarvan, “ our journey across South 
Ameidca offers no danger ?” 

“ None,” answered Ayrton, quickly. 

** Then it is better to leave as many sailors as pos- 
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sibU) ot. bua-- for mancnuvres and rcpaii-s. It is of 
great, consequence that she should be punctual at our 
uieetiug place, so we bad better not lessen the crew.” 

Ayrton seemed to understand Lord Glcnarvaii’s 
observation, and did not insist. 

When evening < ame, the Scotch and Irish separated. 
Ayrton and Paddy O’Moore rcturuod to their habitation. 
Horses and waggon were to be ready for the next day. 
The departure was fixed for eight a.ui. 

Lady Glenarvau and Mary Grant theu made their 
last preparation.s. They were shorter and less minute 
than those of Jacques Paganel. The savant passed 
a part of the night in unscrewing, wiping, and put- 
ting bis telescope together again. He was still asleep 
when the major called him at daybreak. 

John Mangles had already sent the luggage to the 
j'arm. A boat was waiting for the travellers, who took 
their places in it. Tlie young captain gave his last 
orders to Tom Austin, and recommended him especially 
to await Lord Gleuarvan’s orders at Melbourne ; what- 
ever they might bo, he was to carry them out scrupu- 
lously. The old sailor answered that Mangles might 
depend upon him. In the name of the crew ho pre- 
sented to his lordship their best wishes for the success 
of the e.xpeditiou. As the boat x'owcd olf, the cro\i 
gave three cheers. 

Ten minutes after the boat touched the shore. A 
quarter of an hour later the travellers arrived at the 
farnn Everything was ready, and Tjady Glenarvan was 
delighted with the arrangement of her compartment. 
The immense waggon, with its primitive wheels, pleased 
her particularly. Ayrton, goad in hand, was awaiting 
the orders of his new master. 
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** This is an admirable vehicle !” said Pagauel, “ it is 
tvorth all the mail coaches in the world. I know no 
bettor means of going about the world than in a house 


on wheels.” 

“ M. Paganel,” answered Lady Glcnarvan, “I hope 
to have the pleasure of receiving you in my salon.” 

“ I shall be delighted, inadame. Which is your day ?” 

“ I shall be at home every day for my friends,” 
answered Helena, laughing, *• and you arc ” 

“The most devoted of all, madame,” answered the 
Frenchman, gallantly. 

This exchange of politeness was interrupted by the 
arrival of the seven horses all ready harnessed. Lord 
Glenarvan settled with the Irishman the price of his 
dillerent acquisitions, adding many thanks, which the 
brave colonist esteemed as much as the money. 

The signal for departure was given. Lady Glen- 
arvan and Miss Grant took their places in their com- 
paitment, Ayrton on the driver’s seat, Olbinett at the 
back ol the waggon ; Glenarv{in, the major, Pagauel, 
Robert, John Mangles, the two sailors, all armed with 
rifles and revolvers, mounted their horses. A “ God 
help you !” was said by Paddy O’Moore, and his family 
repeated it in chorus. Ayrton uttered a peculiar cry, 
and incited his team. The waggon moved, and soon 
disappeared in a turn of the road from the hospitable 
farm of the worthy li'ishnian. 
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CHAFER VI II. 


THE I’KOVINCE OF VtCTOUlA. 



;T was then the 23rd of Deeeinher, 1864-, 
This month, so dull and damp in the 
uortheru hemisphere, ouyht to he called 
June in Australia. Astronomically, the 
summer was alrca<ly t\7o days old, for the 
sun had reached Capricorn on the 21st, aud its presence 
above the horizon was already some momouts shorter. 
It was, therefore, the warmest season of the year, and 
Loi'd Glenarvan's journey was to take place under the 
rays of an almost tropical sun. 

The colonies of the great ocean island are actually 
six in number; New South Wales, capital Svdncy; 
Victoria, capital Melbourne ; South Australia, capital 
Adelaide j Queensland, caj^ital Brisbane ; West Aus- 
tralia, capital Perth ; and North Australia, still wit hout 
a capital. The coasts only are peopled by colonists. 
There is hardly one important town 200 miles inland. 
The interior of tho continent — that is to say, an extent 
of country equal to two-thirds of Europe — is nearly 
unknown. 


Happily the 37th parallel does not cross these im- 
mense solitudes, which have already cost so inauy victims 
to science. Glenarvan had only to do with the south of 
Australia, comprising a narrow portion of Adelaide, the 
whole width of Victoria, and the summit of the triangle, 
turned upside down, which forms New South Wales. 

No order of march was scrupulously followed, each 
traveller could do as he liked within certain limits, they 
Muld sweep the plain and hunt, or stay and talk to the 
inhabitants of the waggon. Paganel did both. 
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The crossiiifij of Adelaide was not interesting; it 
consisted of what is called bush, which in parts fur- 
nishes a scanty saline herbage, of which the ovine 
family seem particularly fond. Here and there were 
seen some “ pigs’ faces,” or sheep with pigs’ heads, a 
species peculiar to New Holland, which feed amongst 
the telegraph posts recently established on the coast 
of Adelaide. 

About three p.m. the waggon crossed a large space 
destitute of trees, known under the name of “ Moscpiito 
Plains.” The savant had the geographer’s satisfaction 
of knowing that it deserved its name. The travellers 
and their horses suffered intensely from the bites of 
these importunate diptera ; it was impossible to avoid 
them, and ammoniac was in great i*equcst. Piiganel’s 
long body was bitten from head to foot, and he re(juired 
all Ins pbilosopliy to support the pain. 

Towards evening some hedges of a<-acias made gav 
the plain; hero and there stood white gum trees; 
faidher on was a freshly-l»eateu track, then trees of 
lOuropean origin, olives, lemon trees, and green oaks, 
iiid, lastly, good j)alisading. At eight o’clock the 
j.xen, hurried on by Ayrton’s goad, reached Ked Gum 
station. 

The word “ station” is applied to the interior estab- 
lishments where cattle arc reared. The cattle farmers 
there are called squatters, lied Gum station is unim- 
portant, but Glenarvan found the frankest hospitality 
there. The table is invariably laid for strangers under 
the roof of these solitary habitations, and an Australian 
colonist is always an obliging host. 

The next day Ayrton harnessed his team at dav- 
oreak. He v/ished to reach tb« frontier af Victuria 
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that evening. Tbc ground became more and more un- 
dulated. A succession of little hills, all |io\vdored with 
scarlet sand, appeared. The plain was like an immense 
red flag, under which the wind had got and made 
pleats. A few “ malleys,” a sort of pine spotted -white, 
with a straight smooth tianik, spread their braiu'h<‘S 
and dark green foliage over fat meadows filled with 
cattle. Later on they came to vast tracts of bush and 
young gum-trees, and lastly, isolated shrubs appeared, 
and presented the first specimens of native Australian 
trees. 

As they approached the frontier of Victoria, the 
aspect of the country was sensibly moJiliod. Tlie 
travellers felt that they were at last in a new 
country. 

After a journey of sixty miles, accomplished in two 
days, the caravan reached the parish of Asplcy, the 
lirst tow’n in Victoria, situat«’d on the 141st. degree of 
longitude, in the district of Wimerra. 

The waggon was put up at the Crown Inn, and 
supper, coinposod solely of sheep, cooked in every way, 
was soon smoking on the table. 

They ate much, but talked more. They all wanted 
to know more about the Australian continent, and 
asked the geographer numerous questions about it. 
Paganel told them all about Victoria, which was named 
Australia Felix. 

“False qualification!*’ said he. ** They would have 
done better to call it Rich Australia, for countries are 
like people, riches do not make thexr happiness. Aus- 
tralia, thanks to its coal mines, has been given up to 
needy adventurers. You will see that when we cross 
the gold district.** 


I 
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“ Is uot Victoria a colony of recent origin ?** asked 
Lady Glenarvau. 

“ Yes, it has only been founded thirty years. It was 
on the 6th of June, 1835, a Tuesday.” 

“ At 7.15 p.m.,” answered the major, who liked to 
tease Pagauel about the precision of his dates. 

“ No, at 7.10 p.m.,” answered, the geographer, serU 
ousl;, ' jhat Batman and Falckucr founded a settle- 
ment at Port Phillip, on the bay where now stands the 
large town of Melbourne. For fifteen years the colony 
formed part of New South Wales. But, in 1851, it was 
declared indejiendcnt, and took the name of Victoria.” 

“ Has it prospered well since?” asked Glenarvau. 

“ Judge by the figures given in the last statistics; 
and whatever MacNabbs may say, I know nothing 
more eloquent than figures.” 

Go on,” said the major. 

“ I am going on. In 1836, the colony of Port Phillip 
had 24-1 inhabitants. To-day, the Province of Victoria 
contains 550,000. Seven millions of vino plants give 
annually 121,000 gallons of wine. A hundred and 
three thousand horses gallop across its plains, and 
675,272 horned animals graze on its immense pas- 
turages.” 

“Bid you give the number of pigs?” asked Mac- 
Nabhs. 

“ No, but I will. There are 79,625.” 

“And how many sheep, Paganel r” 

“There are 7,115,943, MacNabbs.” 

“Including the one we are now eating, Pagauel?” 

“No, without it, for it is three ]>arts eaten.” 

“ Bravo, M. Paganel !” cried Lady Gleuarvan, laugh- 
ing heartily. “MacNabbs will not find vou at fault.” 
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“ It, is mj trade to know tliose things. You may 
Delieve me when I tell you that this strange country is 
Pull of marvels.” 

“ Up till now, however ” said the major. 

“ But wait a little, impatient major,” cried Paganel. 

“ You have scarcely set foot on the frontier, and you 
are complaining already. Well, I say, and repeat, and 
sustain, that this is the most curious co»intry in the 
world. Its formation, nature, pi'oducts, climate, and 
even its future disappearance, have astonished, do 
astonish, and will astonish, all the savants of the world. 
In this country the edges rose above the waves before 
the centre, hke a gigantic ring, and perhai)s there still 
exists a half-evaporated inland sea in the interior ; its 
rivers dry up from day to day; there is uo humidity, 
either in the air or ground ; its trees annually lose their 
bark instead of their leaves ; these leaves turn side- 
ways, and not fully to the sun, and give no shadow ; 
wood is often incombustible ; stones melt away in the 
rain; forests are low, and grass gigantic ; quadrupeds 
have beaks ; the kangaroo has unequal legs ; shcci> 
have pigs’ heads ; foxes fly from tree to tree ; swans ar^' 
black ; rats make nests ; the “ bower-bird” opens its 
drawing-rooms for the reception of its winged friends 
birds astonish the imagination by the diversity of their 
songs and aptitudes. One serves as a clock, another 
makes a sound like a postilion’s whip, another imitates 
the knifegrinder, another heats the seconds like the 
pendulum of a clock, one laughs when it gets up in the 
moraing, and another weeps as it goes to bed at night. 
Oh, strange and Ulogical country ! Well did Grimard 
say you were a sort of parody of universal laws, a de- 
fiance thrown in the face of the rest of the world !” 


/ 
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Cerlaiuly, after this enumeration of Australian singu- 
arities, no one would think of askin<j Pajjanel for more. 
But the major’s reasoning instincts were too strong, and 
he said — 

“ Is that all, Pagaucl ?” 

“ Well, no, it is not all !” answered the savant, witl 
'i’lieineuce. 

“ Is there anything else astonishing in Australia 
n-kod Lady Glenan-au, much astonished. 

“ Yes, there is its climate, stranger still than its JU'O- 
ductions. I do not speak of its healthiness, due to its 
heing so rich in oxygen and so poor in azote ; it has no 
♦lamp wind.s, for the trade winds blow parallel with its 
coast.s, and most maladies arc unknown in it, from 
tyi)hus to measles and chronic affections.” 

“ However, lliat is not a slight advantage,” said 
Glenarvan. 

“ Certainly, but I do not Ppeak of that,” answered 
Paganel. “Here the climate has a most astonishing 
influcnee.” 

“What?” asked ]\[angles. 

“You will never believe me.” 

“ Yes, we shall.” 

“ It has a moralising influence. Here metals do not 
osydise in the air, nor man either. Here the atmo- 
sphere dries and whitens everything rapidly — linen and 
souls! They had taken the virtues of the climate into 
account when they resolved to send people here to he 
made moral.” 

“ What, this infineiice is really felt r” asked Lady 
filenaiwan. 

“Yes, on men and animaks.’ 

“ Are you not joking, Mr. I’aganol i • 
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“ Certainly not. Horses and cattle are remarl:al>ly 
docile here. You •will see.’* 

“ It is not possible !” 

“But it exists. And malefactors, transported into 
this reviving and salubrious air, are rogent ratod in a 
few years. This effect is known to philanthropists. In 
Australia all characters imj>rove.” 

“ But then, Mr. Pagancl, you, who arc already so 
good,” said Helena, “ what will you become iji thi.s pri- 
vileged land.** 

“ Simply excellent,’* answered Paganel, “ simfile- 
menf r.rccUent.” 


cHArrEU IX 

W' I M n U R A n I V E R . 

started at daybreak the next day — 
December 24:tb, The heat was very great, 
but endurable, the route almost level, and 
easy for the horses. In the evening, after 
a good day’s march, they encamped on * 
the she res of Lake Blanche, and saw its brack ieh 
waters. 

There Jacques Paganel was forced to agree that this 
lake was not white, any more than the Black Sea is 
black, or the Red Sea red, the Yellow River yellow, or 
the Blue Mountains blue. Mr. Olbinelt prepared the 
evening meal with his habitual punctuality, and the 
travellers went to sleep in the waggon and under tho 
tent, notwithstanding the lamentable bowlings of the 
“ dingos,” tho Austi*alian jackals. 

An admirable plain, covered with chrysanthemums, 
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extended beyond Lake Blanche. Meadows and flowers, 
in all their spring beauty, stretched to the liuiits of the 
horizon. The blue of the small- leaved flax mixed with 
the scarlet of an acanthus peculiar to the country. 
Numerous varieties of eremophilas lighteued up this 
verdure, and the ground, impregnated with salt, dis- 
appeared under the anserines, arroches, beets, some 
glaucous, others red, all the family of the salsohieeans, 
which give excellent soda by tlie incineration and wash- 
ing of their cinders. Paganel, who became a botanist 
amongst flowers, called all these varied productions by 
their names, and he told them that there were 4,200 

sjiccies of plants, divided into 120 families in the flora 
of Australia. 

Later on, after ten niilc.s of road, the waggon wound 
amongst high thickets of acacias, mimosas, and white 
gum-trees with such variable inflorescence. The vege- 
table kingdom, in this country of the “ Spring Plains,” 

rendered up in perfumes and colours what the sun gave 
it ill rays. 


As to the animal kingdom, it was more avaricious in 
its productions. A few cassowaries houude’d across the 
plain without it being possible to api)roach them. 
However, the major skilfully iJautcd a bullet in the 
side of a very rare animal that has a tendency to dis- 
appear. It was a “jabiru,” the giant crane of ' English 
colonists. It was five feet high, and its black beak, 
wide and conical, with pointed end, measured eighteen 
inches long. The violet and purple shade.son its head, 
the lustrous green of its neck, the sparkling white of 
Its throat, and bright red of its long legs, made it seem 
as if Nature had exhausted her palette of primitivo 
colours in its formation. 
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This bird was much admired, and the major would 
have carried ofE the honours of the day if Robert had 
not killed a shapeless animal, half hedgehog, half ant- 
bear, a half-formed animal like those of the fii*st a'l'cs 

O 

of creation. A tongue, long and sticky, hung out of 
its toothless jaws and 6shcd up the ants, which formt'd 
its principal food. 

“ It is an echidna !” said Puganol, giving its veritable 
name to this inonotlireme. Have you ever seen such 
an animal ?” 

“It is horrible,” answered Glenarvan. 

“ Horrible, but curious,” replied Paganel, “ and what 
is more, peculiar to Australia.” 

Of course Paganel wanted to take away the hideous 
echidna and put it in the luggage compartment, but 
Mr. Olbiuett objected with such indignation that the 
savant gave up the pleasure of keeping his specimen. 

Up till now the travellers had met wth few colonists 


or squatters. The country seemed uninhabited. C 
natives there was not the shadow, for the savage tribe 
wander more northwards across the immense solitude 
watered by the Darling and the Murmy. But p, curiou 
spectacle awaited the travellers ; it was given to thoi 
to see one of those immen-e droves of cattle whic 
enterprising speculators brought from the caster 
nu^tains to Victoria and South Australia. 

owards four p.m. a column of dust appeared on tb 
onSon No one could make it out till Ayrton tol 
them It wa^ caused by cattle marching. As it ar 

f bellow 

or vociferating, was heard. ^ 

A man emerged from , the moving cloud. He wu 
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the chief conductor of this fouv-leggcd army. G!en« 
irvau went up to him and began a conversation. He 
«^as a “ stock-keeper,” and proprietor of a part of the 
drove, which consisted of 12,075 head of cattle, 1,000 
•jxeu, 11,000 sheep, and 75 horse's. All these animals 
ivere bought lean in the Blue Mountains, and were 
going to be fattened in the pasturages of South Australia, 
where they are sold again with a large profit. 

Sam Mitchell, as the stock-keoper was called, gained 
£2 on an oxen and 10s. on a sheep, and would realise 
a sum of <£0,000. It was much ; but what patience and 
energy are required to lead such an immense drove! 
The gain is hardly earned. 

Sain Mitchell told his stoi*y briefly, ivbile th(i cattle 
continued their mai'ch amongst the thickets of mimosas. 
Lady Glenarvan, Mary Grant, and the horsemen, had 
dismounted, and, seated in the sba<le of a vast guin-trce, 
they listened to the stock-keeper’s story. 

Sam Mitchell had started seven monllis before, 
making about teu miles a day, and bis journey would 
last another ten days. He had with him, to help him 
in his laborious task, twenty dogs and thirty men, five 
of whom were blacks, skilful in tracking out wandering 
animals. Si.K waggons followed the army. The drovers, 
iriiied with stock-whips, wdth handles eighteen inches 
and thongs nine feet long, circulated amongst the raul:s, 
establishing order, whil.st the dogs’ light cavalry kej>t 
the llauks. 

The tvavellers admired ^he discipline established in 
the drove. The diflbrent races marched sej)arately, foi 
wild oxen and sheep do not agree very well together ; 
the former wdl never gmze where the latter have passed. 
The oxen were, therefore, placed tli'st, divide ! into two 
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battalions. Five regiments of slieop followe^l, driven by 
twenty drovers, and the horses brought up the roar. 

Sam Mitchell made his auditors remark that the 
guides of his army weio neither dogs nor men, but 
oxen, intelligent leaders whose superiority was recog- 
«isod by their followers. Tliey advaueed in the front 
rank with perfect gravity, choosing a good road by 
instinct, and convinced of their right to l»c trealed with 
respect. If they chose to stop, it was neco.'sary to 
allow them to do so, and it was useless to atteiiijjt to 
sot out again after a halt till they themselves gave tlie 
signal for departure. 

Some details added by the stock-keeper completed 
the history of this expedition, worthy of being written, if 
not commanded, by Xonoi»hon himself. Whilst the 
army was marching across a plain, all was well. There 
was little embarrassment or fatig\ie. The animals 
grazed along the route, drinking at the numerous creek;-, 
sleeping at night, ti-avelliug by day, and reassembling 
with docility at the voice of the dogs. But in the large 
forests of the continent, across thickets of euea1v|.tus 
and mimosas, difficulties increased. The animals got 
mixed up together, or strayed away, and it took much 
time to get them in order of march again. If it hap. 
pened that a leader was missing, it must be found 
again, or there would be a general heltor-skoltcr, and 
the blacks often passed several days in the search. 
If the great rains were falling, the idle animals refused 
to advance, and in violent storms a panic took possession 
>f the animals, and made them mad with terror. 

However, by force of energy and activity, the stock- 
xeeper triumphed over these difficiUties. His patience 
was put to the most severe test when it was necessary 
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to cross a river, and tlie animals refused to cross it. 
The oxen, after having swallowed a little water, retraced 
their steps. The sheep fled in every direction, rather 
than face the liquid element. They waited for night 
to get the drove to the river, and that did not succeed. 
They threw in the rams, and the ewes refused to follow 
them. They deprived them of water for several d.ays, 
but the drove did without drinking, Tliey carried the 
Iambs on to the other bank, hoping that the mothers 
would come at their cries, the lambs bleated, but the 
mothers stopi>ed where they were. That sometimes 
lasted for a mouth, and the stock-keeper no longer knew 
what to do with his bleating, neighing, and bellowing 
army, when, one fine day, by caprice, no one knows 
why or how, a detachment crosses the river, and then 
there is another dilficulty to prevent them throwing 
themselves in headlong. Confusion prevails in the 
ranks, and many animals are drowned Ijy the current. 

Such were the details given by Sam Mitchell. During 
his tale, a great part of the drove had gone by in good 
order. It was time he rejoined the liead of the army, 
and chose the best jKisturages. lie, therefore, took 
leave of Glenarvan, s[*raug u2>on an excellent native 
horse which one of his men was holding, and a few 
minutes afterwards he had disappeared in the cloud of 
dust. 

The waggon went on in an oj)2)ositc direction, and did 
not stop again till it reached Mount Talbot in the 
evening. Paganel reminded his friends that it was 
Christmas Day, but the steward had not forgotten it, 
and a savoury suj)2)er, served under the tent, gained 
him the sincere compliments of all. Mr. Olbinett 
had sui'passed himself. His reserve had furnished u 
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contingent of European food rarely met with in tlio 
deserts of Australia. A reindeer bam, slices of salted 
beef, smoked salmon, and oatmeal cake, plenty of tea, 
abundance of whiskey, and some bottles of port, com- 
posed this astonishing meal. Pagauel added to it the 
fruit of a wild orange which grew at the foot of tlie 
hills. It was the “ moccaly’* of the iiative.s ; its oranges 
wore a rather insipid fruit, but its crushed pippins were 
as hot as Cayenne pepper. The geographer was detc*r- 
inined to eat them out of lore to science, and set liis 
palate on fire, so that he could not answer the questions 
\rith which the major overwhelmed him on the pecu- 
liarities of the Australian deserts. 

The next day, December 2Gth, offered no iin idoiit of 
moment. They passed the springs of Norton Creek, 
and later on Mackenzie Kiver, half dried up. The 
weather kept fine, bvit the heat was endurable; the 
wind blew from the south and cooled the atmosphere, 
as a north wind would do in the boreal hemisphere, 
which fact made Pagancl say to Robert that it was a 
fortunate circumstance, for the heat is, on an average, 
greater in the southern than in the northern heiiii- 
BpUere. 

“How is that?” asked the young boy. 

Have you never heard that the earth is nearer to 
the sun in the winter than it is in the summer?" 

"Yes, Mr. Paganel." 

And that the cold of winter is luc to the obliquity 
«>f the suQ^s rays 

“ Yes, I know that, too.” 

Well, my boy, it is for that same reason that it is 
wanner in the southern hemisphere." 

“ I do not underetand how," answered Robert. 
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“Keiloct, then,” continued Paganel. “ ^Vlleu it is 
winter in Europe, what season is it here in Australia, 
our antipodes r” 

“ It is siminier,” answered Robert. 

“ Well, then, when it is summer in Aust ralia, the 
'^rth is nearer the siui. Now do you understand?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Paganel. I never thought of that before.” 

“ Then do not forget it again, my boy.” 

Robert ended his lesson in cosmography by learning 
that the average temperature of Victoria is 74°. 

In the evening the caravan encamped five miles 
oeyoud Lake Lonsdale, between Mount Drummond on 
the north and the low summit of Mount Drydcn on the 
south. The next day, at eleven a.m., the wag’gon 
reached the banks of the Wimerra, on the 143rd 
meridian.'- 

The river, half a tnile wide, flows through rows of 
gum-trees and acacias. A few magnificent myrtles, 
amongst others the “ metrosideros si^eciosa,” rose to a 
height of fifteen feet, with their long drooj)ing branches 
and red ilowers. Birds of bi-illiant colours fluttered in 
the green twigs. -Below, on the surface of the water, 
floated a couple of wild black swans. This “ rara avis” 
of Australian rivers was soon lost in the meanderings 
of the AVimerra. 

In the meantime the waggon had stopped on a carpet 
of soft grass, extending to the rapid waters. There 
was neither bridge nor raft to carry them over. Ayrton 
looked for a ijracticable ford. The river appeared less 
deep a quarter of a mile up stream, and be chose that 
place. Different soundings only gave three feet of 
water, and the waggon could go through that without 
nsK. 
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“ Is there no other means of crossing' the rivi'i*?’ 
asked Glenai'vau of the quartermaster. 

“ Noue, my lord,” answered Ayrton; “but this pas* 
sage does not seem dangerous ; we can ford tlio river 
here.” 

“Ought Ladv Gleuarvan and Miss Grant to leave 
the waggon?” 

“ There is no need. My oxen are surefooted, and I 
will tiilcc care to keep them straight.” 

“ Very well, Ayrton,” answered Glcnarvan ; “ I trust 
to you.” 

The horsemen surrounded the heavy vehicle, and 
they entered the river. When waggons attemj)t to 
ford they are generally surrounded by a chaplet of 
empty casks, which keep them on the surface of the 
water. But here this swimming belt was wanting, and 
they were obliged to depend on the siigacity of tho 
oxen, held in hand by tho prudent Ayrton, who, from 
Ids scat, guided the team. The major and the two 
sailors went on a few yards ahead. Gleiiai’vau and 
Mangles, on either side of the waggon, held themselves 
ready to go to the help of tho ladies. Paganel and 
Robert brought up the rear. 

All went well till they reached the ini<ldle of the 
stream and the water came above the wheels. The 
oxen there lost their footing and dragged the oscil- 
lating machine with them. Ayrton behaved very 
courageously ; ho sprang into tho water, and, holding 
on to the horns of the oxen, he succeeded in. putting 
them in the right road. At that moment they came to 
an unforeseen rise in the ground, and the waggon bent 
under the shock; the water touched the ladies* feet, 
and waggon aaid team began to drift, in spite of all 
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Glenai'van and JoLu Mangles’ eftorts. It was a 
moment full of anxiety. 

Happily, a vigorous pull drew the vehicle nearer the 
opposite bank, which sloped dowu to the water, so that 
the oxen and horses climbed it easily, and soon men 
aud animals found themselves safe, not less satlsfie<l 
than wet through. The fore part of the waggon had 
been broken by the shook, and Glenaiwaii’s horse had 
lost its fore shoes. This accident demanded prompt 
reparation, and Ayrton proposed to go to Black Point 
Station, situated twenty miles to the north, and bring 
back a farrier. 

“ Go, Ayrton,’* said Gleuarvan. “ How much time 
shall you want to go and come back ?” 

“Fifteen hours, perhaps,” answered Ayrton, “but 
not more.” 

“Go, then, and wo will encamp here till you come 


OIIAPTEll X. 

THE RAILWAY FIIOM MELllOUUNE TO SANDHURST. 

HE major had not seen Ayrton leave the 
Wimerra encampment to seek a farrier at 
Black Point Station without apprehen- 
sion. But he did not say a word about 
his private doubts, and contented himself 
with surveying the neighbourhood of the river. The 
tranquillity of these peaceful plains was troubled by 
nothing, and, after a few hours of darkness, the sun re- 
appeared above the horizon. 

Glenarvan’s only fear was that Ayrton should come 
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lack alone. If he did not find a workman the waggon 
could not set out again. The journey would be delayed 
for several days, and Glcnarvau was impatient to reach 
his goal. 

Happily, Ayrton lost no time, and he reappeared at 
daybreak the next day. A niau accompanied him, who 
said he was a farrier from "Point Station. Ho 

was a tall, muscular man, witn a very low typo of phy- 
siognomy, not at all prepossessing. It did not much 
matter, so that he knew his trade ; anyway, he spoke 
very httle, and uttered no useless words. 

“ Does he know his business ?'* asked John Mangles 
of the quartermaster. 

“ I do not know any more about him than you, cap- 
tain,’* answered Ayrton. “ We shall see.** 

The farrier set to work. Ho knew what ho was 
about ; that was sho^vu by the way he mended tho 
waggon. He worked skilfully, with no common 
strength. The major noticed that his wrists wero 
marked with a ring of blackish flesh, and seemed to 
have been recently hurt ; ho asked the farrier about 
them, but the man did not answer, and went on with 
bis work. Two hours afterwards the damage of tho 
waggon was repaired, and the farrier soon shod Glcu- 
arvan’s horse, for which he had brought the shoes all 
prepared. The major noticed that there was a trefoil 
loughly cut out of the back of these. horseshoes, and 
pointed it out to Ayrton. 

It is the mark of Black Point,'* answered the 
quartermaster. “ It allows them to follow the track of 
horses that stray frojn the statien.’* 

When the farrier had finished his work, he went 
away without having spoken four words. Half an liour 
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aftenvards tlie travellers were again on theii way. Be- 
yond the curtain of mimosas extended an open plain. 
Some fragments of quartz and ferruginous rocks lay 
amongst the bushes, the tall herbs and palisades sur- 
rounding inclosures for animals. A few miles further 
on the wheels of the waggon sank into marshy ground, 
where murmured irregular creeks half hidden under 
a network of gigantic reeds. Then they passed vast 
salt lagoons in full evaporation. The journey went on 
pleasantly, and without fatigue. 

Lady Glenaiwan invited the horsemen to pay her a 
visit in turn, for her drawing-room was very small. 
They thus rested from the fatigue of riding, and enjoyed 
the convex'sation of that amiable woman. Lady Glenar- 
van, seconded by Miss Mary, did the honours of her 
house on wheels with perfect grace. John Mangles 
was not forgotten in these daily invitations, and his 
serious conversation did not displease ; on the con- 
trary. 

It was thus that they crossed diagonally the mail 
road from Crowlaiid to Horsham, a dusty highway 
little used by foot-passengers. A few low hills were 
passed at the extremity of the county of Talbot, and 
in the evening they reached a place three miles above 
Maryborough. A fine rain was falling, which in any 
other country would have made the ground wet, but 
here the air absorbed the humidity so marvellously 
that they could encamp as usual. The next day, the 
29th of December, their journey was i-ather delayed by 
a series of low hills, which formed a miniature Switzer- 
land. The ladies walk<*d j»art of the way to avoid the 
continual jolting, and liked the change. At eleven 
o’clock they arrived at Carlsbrook, a rather important 
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municipality, Ayrton did not advise them to go 
through the town — in order to gain, time, he said. 
Glonai^van was of the same opinion ; but Paganel, with 
laudable curiosity, wished to visit Carlsbrook. They 
let him do as he liked, and the waggon slowly con- 
tinued its route. 

Paganel, as usual, took Robert with him. He only 
stayed a short time, but it was enough to give him a 
pretty good idea of Australian towns. There was a 
bank, a town-hall, a market, a school, a church, and a 
hundred perfectly uniform brick houses, all built in 
a regular quadrilateral, crossed by parallel streets in 
the English fashion. Great activity reigned in the 
streets of Carlsbrook, a remarkable symptom in so 
young a town. It seems as if, in Australia, the towns 
grew like trees by the heat of the sun. Business men 
hurry along the streets, gold is carried along, escort'd 
by the native police, to be sent away, coming from 
Bendigo or Mount Alexander. Every one, spurred on 
by interest, thought only of his o\vn business, iiud the 
strangers passed unpeiveivcd in the midst of the 
laborious population. 

After an hour employed in sightseeing, the two 
visitors rejoined their companions across carefully cul- 
tivated country. Long meadows, known under the 
name of “ Low Level Plains,” succeeded it, with in- 
numerable docks of sheep and shepherds’ huts. Then 
the desert appeared without transition with the abrupt- 
ness peculiar to Australian scenery. Simpson Hills 
and Moimt Tarrangower maik the southern point of 
the distnct of Loddo on the 144th degree of longitude. 

Up tm now they had met with none of the native 
tubes bvmg m a savage state. Paganel told Glenarvan 
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that, uudei that latitude, tlie savages priucipally fre- 
quented tile plains of the Murray, situated 100 miles 
to the east. 

“ We are approaching the gold country,!’ said he. 
“ In two days’ time we shall be crossing the opulent 
region of Mount Alexander. It was there that miners 
flocked in 1852. The natives were obliged to lly to 
the interior deserts. We are in a civilised country, 
though it does not look like it, and our route, before the 
end of the day will cross the railway which puts the 
Murray in communication with the sea. A railway in 
Australia seems to me a very surprising thing !” 

“ Why, I’aganel ?” asked Glenarvan. 

“ Oh, because they don’t haruioniso ! Oh, I know very 
wcl*. that you Englishmen, accustomed to colonise — 
you vho have electric telegraphs and universal exhibi- 
tion.* in New Zealand — you find it quite natural. But 
ill a Frenchman like me, it confuses all his ideas about 
Australia.” 

“ Because you look at the past instead of the present,” 
said Mangles. 

“ Agreed,” answered Paganel ; “ but locomotives and 
mimosas, steam and eucalyptus, do npt seem natural 
companions. I can’t think of savages catching tlic 
8.30 express to go from Melbourne to Kyneton, Castle- 
luaiuc, Sandhurst, or Echuca, and no one could but 
an Englishman or an American. The i)oetry of the 
desert vanishes before your railways.” 

“What does it matter if progress follows in this 
path?” answered the major. 

A very loud whistle interrupted the discussion. The 
travellers were not a mile from the railway. An engine, 
coming from the south with small speed, stopped pro- 
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ciselv at the point of intersection between the railway 

and the road followed by the waggon. 

This railway, as Paganel had said, joined the capital 
of Victoria to the Murray, the largest river in Australia. 
This immense stream, discovered by Sturt m 1828, 
comes from the Australian Alps, is increased by the 
Lachlan, and the Darling covers all the northern fron- 
tier of Victoria, and flows into Encounter Bay near 
Adelaide. It crosses rich and fertile countries, and the 
squatters’ stations get more frequent along its line,thanhs 
to the easy communications that the railway establishes 
with Melbourne. This railway was used for a length of 
500 miles between Melbourne and Sandhurst, stopping 
at Kyneton and Castlemainc. The line in construction 
went on for seventy miles as far as Echuca, capital oi 
the Riverine colony, founded that very year on the 


Muri*ay. 

The 37th parallel crosses this line of rails a few miles 
above Castlemaine, and precisely at Camden Bridge, 
over the Button, one of the numerous tributaries of the 
Murray. It was towards this point that Ayrton was 
driving his waggon, preceded by the horsemen, who 
galloped on to the bridge, attracted by a lively senti- 
ment of curiosity. A considerable crowd was also 
going towards the railway. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring stations left their houses, the shepherds 
their flocks. These words were repeatedly uttered — 
“To the railway 1 to the railway 1’^ 

Some grave event must have happened to produce all 
that agitation. A great catastrophe, perhaps. Glen- 
arvan,' followed by his companions, hastened on. In a 
few minutes he reached Camden Bridge. There he 
soon saw what was the matter. A frightful accident 
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hud taken place, not a meeting of trains, but a train 
had run off the line and fallen into the river. 

The river, which was crossed bv the railway, was 
encumbered by fragments of engines and carriages. 
Five carriages out of six had been thrown into the bed 
of the Lutton after the engine. Tlie last carriage alone, 
miraculously preserved by the rupture of the chain, 
remained on the line a few vards from the abvss. 

* m 

Glenarvan, Pagancl, the major, and Mangles, mixed 
with the crowd, and listened to what was said. Every 
one was trying to explain the accident whilst they 
worked at the ruins. 

“ The bridge broke down,” said one. 

“Why, it is still intact,” said an»*ther. “They have 
forgotten to close it for the passage the train. That 
is all !” 

It was, in fact, a drawbridge made to allow boats to 
pass. Had the guard, by unpardonable carelessness, for- 
gotten to close it, and catised the train to rush with all 
its express speed into the river ? The accident had 
hajtpened in the night to the express No. 37, which had 
.started from Melbourne at 11.45 p.m. It must have 
been 3.15 a.m. when the train, twenty-five minutes 
after leaving Castlemaine Station, arrived at Camden 
Bridge, and so met with its fate. The passengers and 
the railway officials from the last carriage set about 
getting help, but the telegraph posts lay on the ground, 
and no message could be sent. It took three hours 
before the authorities of Castlemaine could arrive on 
the scene of disaster. It was six a.m. when a squadron 
of police, under the direction of an inspector and Mr. 
Mitchell, surveyor-general of the colony, arrived, and 
help was obtained. The squatters and their men were 
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already doing all tliey could to put out tlie fire tliat 
had broken out amidst the ruins. There was no hope 
of withdrawing any living being from the furnace. 
Fire had rapidly finished the work of destruction. Ten 
only of the passengers survived, those who happened, to 
be in the last waggon. The railway administration 
had sent an engine to take them back to Castle- 
maine. 

In the meantime, Lord Glenarvan had made himself 
known to the surveyor-general, and talked with him and 
the inspector of police. This latter was a tall, thin man, 
imperturbably calm, who, if he had any sensibility in his 

heart, showed none in his face. He was contemplating 
the disaster like a mathematician would a problem, 
trying to solve it. Glenarvan said — 

“ What a fearful accident !” 

“ Worse than that, my lord.** 

** Worse than that !” cried Glenarvan, shocked at the 
phrase. “ "What could be worse ?’* 

“ A crime !’* answered the officer, calmly. 

Glenarvan turned towards Mr. Mitchell and ques- 
tioned him with a look. 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered the surveyor-general, “ our 
inquiry has led us to the certainty that the catastrophe 
is the result of a crime. The last carriage contained 
the luggage-van, and it has been pillaged. The sur- 
viving passengers \vere attacked by a band of five or 
six malefactors. The bridge was left open on purpose, 
not through carelessness ; and that fact, added to thf 
disappearance of the guard, makes us conclude that he 
was an accomplice in the deed.’* 

At this deduction of l^is supei ior, tho police 
el^ook l^|s he^^* 
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“ You do not agree with my opinion ?** asked Mr. 
ilitchell. 

“ No, I do not think the guard is an accomplice.” 

“But if the guard is not an accomplice, the crime 
could not have been committed by savages, for the 
mechanism of the drawbridge would be eutiroly un- 
known to them.” 

“ True,” answered the inspector. 

“ A boatman, who took bis boat through Camden 
Bridge at 10.40 last night, says that the bridge was 
properly closed after his passage, so the guard must 
have assisted in the deed.” 

The inspector still shook his head. 

“ Then you do uot attribute this crime to savage.s ?” 

“ No, I do not.” 

“ To whom, then ?” 

At that moment a murmur of voices was hoard half a 
mile up the stream. It was caused by a crowd of men 
marching towards the station. As they drew near, 
Glenarvan saw two men amongst them carrying a 
corpse. It was the body of the guard, already cold. A 
dagger thrust in the heart had cau.sed his death. The 
assassins, by dragging his corpse to some distance 
from Camden Bridge, wished to avert the suspicions of 
the police during their first inquiries. This discovery 
justified the doubts of the officer. Savages had had 
nothing to do with the crime. 

“Those who did the deed,” said he, “are men 
familiar with the use of this little instrument.” 

Speaking thus he exhibited a i>air of “ darbies,” a 
species of handcuffs made of a double iron ring and 
furnished with a lock. 

“ Before long,” he added, “ I shall have the plea- 
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sure of ofiferinff them this bracelet as a Christinai 
gift.*’ 

“ Then you suspect 

“ Men who have travelled gratis on board her 
Rfujesty’s ships.” 

“ What ! convicts ?” cried Paganel. 

” I thought that convicts were not allowed on the 
soil of Victoria ?” said Glenaiwan. 

“They are not allowed, but they come all the same,” 
said the iuspoctoi\ “ I believe these came direct from 
Perth. Well, ITl take care they return there.” 

At that moment the waggon came in sight. Glon- 
arvan wished to spare the ladies the horrible spectacle 
of Camden Bridge. He took leave of the surveyor* 
general, and signed to his friends to follow him. 

“ It is not a reason,” said he, “ for inteiTupting our 
journey.” 

Arrived at the waggon, Glenaiwan spoke simply to 
his wife of a railway accident, without mentioning the 
part crime had played in the catastrophe, or the pre- 
sence of a band of convicts in the country. Ayrton 
alone was informed of it. Then the little troop crossed 
the railway some yards above the bridge, and wont on 
it.« wav eastward. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FIRST PRIZE FOR GEOaRAPHY. 

CHAIN of hills laj on the honzon, ani\ 
bounded the plain two miles from the 
railway. The waggon wound along the 
side of one, and came to a charming 
country, where fine trees grew in isolated 
groups, with quite tropical exuberance. Amongst the 
most admirable was the “ casuarinas,’* which seems to 
have borrowed its robust structure of trunk from the 
oak, its odorous pods from the acacia, and its rough 
leaves from the pine. There grew the “ banksia lati- 
folia,” with its curious and elegant cones, and large 
shrubs with falling twigs, looking like cascades of green 
water. 

The little troop halted for an instant. Lady Glen- 
arvan had asked Ayrton to stop his team. The large 
wheels of the waggon ceased to creak over the sand. 
Long green carpets extended under the groups of trees, 
but this grass was raised into regular mounds like a 
vast chess-board.- Pagauel knew that it was a native 
cemetery ; it was so cool and shaded, made so gay by 
the birds, that it awoke no sad thought. It might have 
been one of the gardens of Eden before death was 
known, and seemed made for the living. But these 
graves, which the savase keeps in repair so piously, 
were already disappearing under a rising tide of 
verdure. Conquest had driven the Australian far from 
the land where his ancestors were resting, and coloni- 
sation would soon give up these fields of death to its 
flocks and herds. These native cemeteries have he^ 
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come rare; how many,. trodden under foot by indif- 
terent travellers, cover a quite recent generation ! 

In the meantime, Paganel and Eobert, going before 
their companions, wound in and out of the shady alleys 
amongst the graves. They were talking and instruct- 
ing one another, for the geographer pretended that ho 
gained much in his conversations with Robert Grant. 
But they had not gone a quarter of a mile before 
Gleiiarvan saw them stop, then dismount, and look 
down on the ground. They appeared to be examining 
some very curious object. 

Ayrton pricked his team, and the waggon soon 
reached the two friends. The cause of their halt and 
their astonishment was immediately seen. A native 
child, a little boy about eight years old, clothed in 
European garments, was sleeping peacefully in the 
shade of a magnificent bauksia. His woolly hair, 
almost black skin, flat nose, thick lips, and very long 
anus, classed him immediately amongst the natives of 
the interior. But his physiognomy was intelligent, 
and it was certain that education had done sometliing 
for this young savage. 

Lady Glenarvau felt much interested ; she got out of 
the waggon, and soon all the troop surroundea the 
little native, who was sleeping profoundly. 

“ Poor child V* said Mary Grant ; “ can he be lost iu 
this desert ?** 

** I suppose,'* answered Lady Glenarvau, ** he must 
have come some distance to visit this cemetery. Those 
he loved are, doubtless, buried here.” 

“But we must not leave him !” said Robert. “ He 
is alone, and *' 

Robert’s charitable speech was »uterrupt4**l by a 
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movement of the young native, who turned over with, 
out waking ; but then the surprise of each was extreme 
at seeing on his shoulders a board, on which was tha 
tollowing inscription : — 

TOLINE, 

PASSENGER TO ECHUCA, 

CARE OP JEFFRIES SMITH, RAILWAY PORTER 

PREPAID. 

“ Just like Englishmen !” cried Paganel. “ They send 
A child like a parcel. They told me such a thing was 
done, but I would not believe it.** 

“ Poor little fellow!” said Helena. “ Was he in the 
train that ran off the line at Camden Bridge ? Per- 
haps his parents wei*e killed, and he is alone in the 
world !** 

“ I do not think so, Lady Glenarvan,” answered John 
Mangles. “The address on his back shows that he 
was travelling alone.” 

“ Ho is waking up,” said Mary Grant. 

The boy opened his eyes, and the light made him 
shut them again immediately. But Lady Glenarvan 
took his band ; he got up and looked at the travellers 
with astonishment. He seemed frightened at first, but 
Helena’s presence reassured him. 

“Do you understand English, my boy?” asked the 

young lady. 

“ Yes, I understand it and speak it,” answered the 
rhild with a strong foreign accent, very much like that 
of French people speaking English. 

“ What is your name ?” asked Helena. 

“ Toline,’* answered the little native. 

“ Ah ! Toline !’* cried Paganel. “ If T am not 
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mistaken, ToUnd means bark of a true m Aus- 

tralian?” , , i a • « 

Tolind made an affirmative sign, and looked again at 

the ladies- tt i 

“ Where do you come from, dear ?” asked Helena. 

“From Melbourne, Ijy the Sandhurst railway. 

« Were you iu the train that ran off the line at 

Camden?*’ asked Lord Gluiiarvan. 

“Yes’ sir,” answered Toline, “ but the God ol tho 


Bible protected me.” 

“ Were you travelling aloue ?” 

“Yes, sir. The Reverend Mr. Paxton had asked 
Jeffries Smith to take care of me, but the poor porter 


was killed.” ^ 

“ Then you knew no one else iu the train ?’ 

“ No, sir i but God watches over children, and never 

deserts them.” 

Toline said these things in a gentle voice that was 
very touching. When he spoke of God he grow serious, 
and his eyes lighted up. This religious enthusiasm iu 
80 young a child is easily explained. This boy w*is 
one of the young natives baptised by the English 
niissionaries, and brought up by them as Methodists. 
His calm answers, neat appearance, and sober costume, 
already made him look like a little Wesleyan minister. 
But where was he going across these desert regions, 
and why had he left Camden Bridge ? Lady Gleaarvau 

asked him these questions. 

“I was going back to my tribe in tho Lachlan, 
answered he. “ I want to see my family again.” 

“ Are they Australians ?” asked John Mangles. 

“ Yes, Lachlan Australians,” answered Tolind. 

“Have youafather and a mother?” said liubci t Grant. 
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“ Yes, my brother, ” answered Toline, clloring his 
hand to young Grant, who, touched at being called 
“ brother,’* kissed the young native and made friends 
with him at once. 

In the meantime the travellers, who were much in- 
terested by the answers of the young savage, had 
gradually seated themselves round him to listen. The 
sun was already going down behind the large trees. 

The place seemed favourable for a halt, and it did not 
much matter about going a few miles more before 
nightfall, so Glenarvan gave orders to have every- 
thing prepared for encamping. Ayrton unyoked the 
oxen ; with the helj) of Mulrady and Wilson, he put 
clogs on them, and let them graze at will. The tent 
was set up. Olbinctt prepared the meal. Toline ac- 
cepted the invitation to partake of it, not without 
ceremony, although he was hungry. They sat down 
to table, the two children side by side. Robert chose 
the best pieces for his new companion, and Toline 
accepted them with timid yet charming grace, ^ ^ 

Conversation did not flag ; they all asked the boy ^ 
questions, and wanted to know his history. It was very ' 
simple. His past was that of those poor natives confided, 
from their tenderest infancy, to the care of charitable 
societies, by the tribes in the neighbourhood of the 
colonies. The Australians have gentle manners. They 
do not profess towards their invaders the same ferocious 
hatred that characterises the New Zealanders, and per- 
haps some tribes of North Australia. They are fre- 
quently seen in the large towns, Adelaide, Sydney, and 
Melbourne, even in their primitive costume. They 
tarry on a trade in the small objects of their industry 
hunting and fishing implements; some of the chiefs, 
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doubtless for e.onoiuy’s sake, allow tboir childreu to 
profit by the offer of au English education. Tolinc’s 
parents, veritable savages ot Lachlan, a vast region 
situated beyond the lllurray, had done this. EuiTiig 
the five years he had been at Melbourne he had never 
seen his parents, and yet the imperishable family 
sentiment was still alive in him, and it was to see bis 
tribe, perhaps dispersed, and his family, perhaps de- 
stroyed, that he had taken the desert route. 

“When you have seen your parents, shall you go 
back to Melbourne, iny child asked Lady Glen- 
arvan. 

“ Yes, ma’am,’* answered Toliuc, looking at her 
affectionately. 

“ What do you mean to do when you are grown 
up ?*’ 

“I mean to help my brothers out of their misery 
and ignorance, and teach them to know and love God ! 
I shall be a missionary.” 

The words, pronounced with animation by a child of 
eight, might make scoffers laugh, but they were under- 
stood and respected by these grave Scotch people. 
They admired the religious valour of the young dis- 
ciple, already ready for the fight. Pagancl was greatly 
moved, and felt real sympathy for the little native. 
For — must it he said? — this savage in a European dress 
had not pleased him much. He did not come to 
A-ustralia to see the natives in top-coats. He did not 
want them to wear anything but their tattoo marks. 
This “respectable’* costume confused his ideas. But 
from the time that ToUn6 spoke so enthusiastically, ho 
revoked his opinion and became his admirer. 

The end of this conversaiion was destined to make 
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the brave geographer the best friend of the little 
Australian. In answer to a question of Lady Gleu- 
arvan’s, Tolinu answered that he went to the Melbourne 
National School. 

“ What do you learn there ?” asked Helena. 

“ The Bible, mathematics, geography.” 

“Ah, geography!” cried Pagauol, touched in a sen. 
sitive place. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Toliuc. “1 )iad the lirst prize 
for gcogmphy before the Christinas holidays.” 

“ You had a prize for geography, my boy ?” 

“ Hero it is, sir,” said Tolinc, taking a book out of 
his pocket. 

It was a well-bound Bible. On the first page was 
written : — “ Melbourne National School, Is/ 2^ri^e for 
(jeo(jniphif, ToUnc, from Lachlan.'* 

Paganel was delighted. An Australian native, who 
knew geograjiby, was mai-vellous ; ho ought to have 
known, however, that this fact is not rare in Australian 
schools. The young savages arc very apt at acquiring 
geographical knowledge, though they do not take to 
arithmetic in the same way. Lady Glenarvan explained 
to Tolinc that Paganel was a celebrated geographer 
and a distinguished professor. 

“ A teacher of geography !” answered Tolinc. “Ob, 
sir, question me.” 

“ Question you, my boy r'” said Paganel. “ That I 
will. I meant to do it before you asked me. I shall 
not be sorry to see how geography is taught in the 
Melbourne National School!" 

Then fixing his spectacles on his nose, and drawing 
up his long figure, he began his questions in his mo.st 
professor-like tone. 
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« Tolinc,” said lie, “ stand upV* 

ToUnc, who was standing already, awaited m a 
modest position the questions of the geographer. 

“ Toline,” continued Paganel, “ what are the tivo 

great divisions of the globe?” 

“ Oceania, Asia, Africa, America, and Europe,” 

answered Toline. 

Perfect. Wo will first speak of Oceania, as we are 
in it now. What are its principal divisions ?” 

“ Malaysia, or the Indian Archipelago, Australia, 
and Polynesia. Its principal islands are Australia, 
which belongs to the English, New Zealand, which 
belongs to the English, Tasmania, which belongs to 
the English, Chatham, Auckland, Macquarie, Ker- 
madec, Makin, Maraki, &c., which belong to the 
English.” 

“ Good,” answered Paganel ; ” but New Caledonia, the 


CM 


Sandwich Islands, the Mindanao, and the Poniotou i 

“ They are islands placed under the protection of 
Great Britain.” 

How ! under the protection of Great Britain !” cried 
Paganel. “ I thought it was France ” 

“ France !” said the little boy, looking astonished. 

*‘Tiens! tiens!'* said Paganel; “so that is what 
they teach you at the Mdboui'ne National School ?** 

“ Yes, sir. Is it not right?” 

“ Oh, yes, perfect,” answered Paganel. “ All Oceania 
belongs to the English, that is an understood thing! 
We will go on.” 

Paganel seemed half vexed, half surprised, much to 
the niaJoPs amusement. 

“ We will pass on M Asia now,** said the geo- 
grapher. 
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“ Asia/’ answered Tolinc, “ is an immense country. 
Capital — Calcutta. Principal towns — Bombay, Madras, 
Calicut, Aden, Malacca, Singapore, Pegou, Colombo. 
Islands — The Laccadives, the Maldives, &c., &c., belong- 
ing to the English.” 

“ Good ! good ! Tolinu. And Africa ?” 

Africa contains two principal colonies. On the 
south. Cape Colony, with Cape Town for capital ; and 
on the west, the English settlements; principal town, 
Sierra Leone.” 

“Well answered!” said Pagauel. “It is useless to 
speak of Algeria or Egypt ; they will not be in the 
Britannic atlas ! We will pass on to America.” 

“ America,” answered Tolin<^, “ is divided into 
North and South America. The former belongs to the 
English through Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia ; 
and the United States, under the administration of the 
Govemor Johnson!” 

“ Governor Johnson !” cried Paganel, “ the successor 
of the great and good Lincoln, assassinated by a mad- 
man, fanatic of slavery ! Perfect ! As to South America 
and the East Indies, with their Guiana, Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, &c., they belong to the English, too. I shall 
not dispute the fact. But, Tolinc, I should like to 
know what you, or rather your professors, have to say 
about Europe ?” 

“ Europe r” answered Tolind, who understood no- 
thing of the geographer’s animation. 

“ Yes, Europe. To whom does Euro])e belong ?” 

‘‘ Why, Europe belongs to the English, of course !” 
answered the child. 

*■ T thought as much,” answered Paganel. “ But 
how? That is what I waul to know.” 
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^ Througli England, Scotland, Irelanti, Malta, 
the Channel Islands, the Hebrides, the Shetland 

Islands ” 

“ Good, Tolind ; but there are other countries you 

hare forgotten to mention.’* 

“ What countries, sir?” asked the child, nowise dis- 
concerted. 

“Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, France.” 

“They are provinces, not countries,” said Toline. 

“Par exempleP* cried the Frenchman, snatching off 

spectacles. 

Spain, capital Gibraltar,” said Toline. 

Admirable ! perfect ! sublime ! And France, for I 
am a Frenchman, and should be glad to know to whom 
I belong ?” 

“ Prance,” answered Toline, quietly, “ is an English 
province, and Calais is the capital.” 

“ Calais !” cried Paganel ; “ do you believe that 
Calais still belongs to England ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ And that it is the capital of France V” 

“ Tes, sir, that is where the governor. Lord Napoleon, 
resides.” 

At these last words Paganel roared with laughter. 
Toline did not know what to think of it. They bad 
questioned i^ud he had answered to the best of hi9 
ability. But the singularity of his answers could not 
be imputed to him ; he did not know they were 
singular. However, he did not seem disconcerted, and 
waited gravely till Paganel had done laughing. 

“ I thought Toline would teach you something you 
did not know before,” said the major, laughing. 

“ He has indeed, major. So that is how they tc.ach 
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jj'COgTupliy at Melbourne ! Europe, Asia, A frica, 
America, Oceania, all tbe world belongs to the English. 
With such an education as that, I understand the sub. 
mission of the natives ! Well, Toline, and the moon, 
does that belong to the English, too 

“ It will belong 1 5 them some day,” gravely answered 

the young savage. 

Thereupon Paganel got up. He could not keep still, 
and went a quarter of a mile from the encampment to 
have his laugh out. 

In the meantime Glenarvan had been to fetclto 
book from his little travelling library. It was Richaru- 
son’s “ Geography.” 

“ Here, my boy,” said he to Toline, ” take this book ; 
you have some false ideas about geography, which it 
will correct. I give it to you as a remembrance of our 
meeting.” 

Toline took the book without answering; he looked 
it attentively, shaking his head with an air of incredulity, 
without making up his mind to put it in his pocket. 

Night was now come. It was ten o’clock. Robert 
ofiered his friend Toline the half of Lis bed, and the 
little native accepted. A few moments afterwards 
Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant went back to their 
corapai-tinent in the waggon, and the travellers lay 
down under the tent, whilst Paganel’s laughter ra g 
in chorus with the low, soft song of the wild magpie. 

The next morning, when at six o clock a ray of sun* 
light awoke the sleepers, they looked in vain for the 
Australian child. Toline had disappeared. Washisdis. 
appearance owing to his wish to get to the Lachlan 
districts as quickly as possible, or had Paganel’a 
laughter offouded him ? No one knew. 
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But when Lady Glenarvan awoke she ftmnd on hei 
breast a fresh bunch of leaves from the sensitive plant, 
and Paganel, in his coat pocket, discovered Richard- 
son's “ Geography !’V 

CHAPTER xn. 

THE MINES OP AI.EXANDElt MOUNT. 

1814, Sir Roderick Impoy Murchison, 
president of the Royal Geographical 
Society of liOnJon, found, by studying 
their conformation, remarkable points of 
resemblance between the chain of the 
Oural and the chain which runs from north to south, 
not far from the southern coast of Australia. Tho 
Oural being an auriferous chain, the learned geographer 
asked himself if the precious metal might not be met 
with in the Australian chain. He was not mistaken. 
In fact, two years before some specimens of gold had 
been sent to New South Wales, and had caused the 
emigration of a great number of Cornish miuers to the 
auriferous regions of New Holland. 

After that, miners flocked thither from all points of 
the globe— «iEnglishmen, Americans, Italians, French, 
Germans, and Chinese. However, it was not until the 
3rd of April, 1851, that Mr. Hargraves met with very 
rich gold beds, and offered to tell the Governor of 
Sydney, Sir Charles Fitz-Roy, where they were situated, 
for the modest sum of jS500, 

His offer was not accepted, but the news of t le dis- 
covery had travelled far and wide. The diggers spread 
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nvcr Summerhill and Leni’s Pond. TLe tovm of Opliir 
was founded, and soon justified its Biblical name. 

Till then there bad been no gold found in Victoria, 
but a few months later, in August, 1851, the first gold 
beds were discovered, and soon four districts were in 
full activity. These were Ballarat, Ovens, Bendigo, 
and Mount Alexander, all very rich; but on Ovens 
river the abundance of water made the work difficult ; 
at Ballarat, an unequal distribution of the gold often 
baflled the calculations of the diggers ; at Bendigo the 
ground was difficult; at IMouut Alexander all the con- 
.litions of success were united on even ground, and its 
precious metal attained the highest price in the markets 
of the entire world. 

It was precisely to this jdace, so fruitful in fatal 
ruins and unhoped-for fortunes, that the 'S7th paiMlIel 
was conducting the travellers. 

After having marched the whole of the day on the 
31st of December along a hilly road, that had fatigued 
oxen and horses, they perceived the rounded summits 
of Mount Alexander. They encamped in a narrow 
gorge of this little chain, and the animals were allmved 
to seek their food amongst the blocks of quartz scat- 
tered over the ground. It was not till the next day, 
the first of the year 1866, that the waggon made its 
ruts on the roads of this opulent country. * 

Jacques Paganel and his companions were delighted 
to see this celebrated mountain, called Geboor in the 
native language. About eleven o’clock they reached 
the digging centre. There exists a veritable town, with 
workshops, banking-houses, church, barracks, cottages, 
and newspaper offices. There are hotels, farms, 
villas, and even a theatre, at ton shillings a place, 
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much frequented. They were then playing, with great 
success, a play called Francis Ohadiah, or the Fortunate 
Digger. At the end the hero, in despair, puts m the 
si^ade for the last time, and 6uds an enormous nugget. 

aienarvan wished to see the gold-diggings, and so let 
the waggon go on before him under the care of Ayrton 
and Mulrady. He meant to rejoin it a few hours later. 
Paganel was enchanted with this determination, and 
as °usual he made himself guide and cicerone of the 
little troop* 

Following Ills advice^ tbey wout first to tlio bank* 
The streets were wide, macadamised, and carefully 
watered. Gigantic placards of the Gold Company 
(limited), the Digger's General Office, or the Nugget's 
Union, Avcve hung about. The noise of machines, wash- 
ing the sand and pulverising the precious quartz, filled 


the air. 

Beyond the habitations stretched the “ placers’* — that 
is to say, large tracts of ground given up to the diggings. 
There miners were at work, engaged and well paid by 
the different companies. The ground was covered with 
holes, and the spades of the army of diggers glittered 
in the sun. They were men of all nations, not quar- 
relling, but accompUshiug their task like paid workmen. 
The association of arms and capital had been substituted 
for the isolated action of the miner. 

“ There are some of the feverish searchers left,’* said 
Paganel. “ I know that most of them let their arms to 
the companies, and are obliged to do so, for the 
auriferous ground is either let or sold by the Govern- 
ment. But there is one scheme loft for those who can 
Neither hire nor buy.” 

” What is that ?*’ asked Helena- 
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“The chance of ‘jumping,’’* answered Pagauel. 
“ AVc, who have no right over these placers, we might, 
with plenty of luck, make a fortune.” 

“ But how ?'* asked the major. 

“ By jumping, as I told you hefore.” 

“ What is jumping?” asked the major again. 

“ It is an agreement entered into by the miners, 
which is often the cause of violence and disorder, but 
which the authorities have never been able to abohsh.” 

“ Go on, Paganel,” said MacNabbs ; “ you are making 
our mouths water.” 

“ It is agreed that any of this ground which has not 
been worked for twenty-four hours, holidays excepted, 
becomes j>ublic property. Whoever takes j)osscssion of 
it may dig aud become rich, if he is lucky. So, Robert, 
my boy, if you find one of these neglected holes, it is 
yours.” 

“M. Paganel,” said Mai-y Grant, “do not put such 
ideas iuto my brother’s head.” 

“ 1 was joking. Miss Mary,” answered Paganel, “ and 
Robert knows that. He a miner! Never! To dig the 
ground for the sake of a harvest is one thing, aud to 
dig it for a little gold is another, and a wretched one, 
and one must be abandoned by God and man to do it.” 

Alter having visited the principal placers, and looked 
at the soil that was to be carried away, composed of 
quartz, clay, slate, and sand, tL"^. travellers arrived at 
the bank. 

It was a vast edifice, with the national flag hanging 
from its summit. Lord Glenarvan was received by the 
general inspector, who did the honours of the place. 
Ic is there that the companies deposit the gold, for 
which they get a receipt. The time was far off when 
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the first diggers were taken advantage of by the traders 
of the colony. They paid fifty-three shillings an ounce 
for what they sold at sixty-five in Melbourne. The 
trader, it is true, had the risks of transport, and as 
highway robbers were plentiful, the escort did not 
always arrive at its destination. Curious specimens of 
gold were shown to the visitors, and the inspector gave 
them curious details about the different ways of working 
this metal. It is found generally under two forms, as 
ore mixed with alluvian earth, or in ipiartz. According 
to the nature of the ground, it is dug for or sought 
on the surface. The latter is found in the beds of 
torrents, or where they have washed it down in valleys 
or i-avines. The other is dug out of the slaty layers of 
rock. 

The visitors, after having looked at the different 
specimens of gold, went over the mineral museum of 
the bank. They saw all the products of Australian 
soil ticketed and classified. Gold is not its only wealth ; 
it may be compared to a vast casket, where nature 
keeps her most precious jewels. In the glass-cases 
shone the white topaz, the rival of Brazilian topazes, 
the garnet, rubies, sapphires, and last, though not 
least, diamonds. Nothing was wanting to complete this 
collection of precious stones, and the gold was there to 
set them in. 

After they left the bank, they went back to the i)lacers, 
and there Paganel made his companions laugh by the 
way he kept his eyes on the ground, picking up a pebbh 
here, a piece of cpiartz tnere, examining them witi 
attention, and then throwing them down in disgust. 

“Have you lost anything. Paganel?” asked the 
major. 
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“ Yes,’* said Paganel, “we have always lost what we 
have not found in a country of precious stones. I don’t 
tnow why I should like to carry off a nugget weighing 
a few ounces, or even twenty pounds, not more.” 

What should you do with it?” said Glenaiwan. 

Oh, I should present it to my country. I shouM 
deposit in the bank of France ” 


ii 
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“ Wliich would accept it?” 

“Certainly, under the form of railway stock.” 

Paganel was congratulated on the way he intended 
offering his nugget to his country, and Lady Glcnarvan 
hoped he would find one worth having. 

After a two-hours’ walk, Pagauel saw a decent- 
looking inn, and proposed that they should sit down 
there till it was time to go back to the waggon. Lady 
Glenarvan consented, and as it would not be an inn 


without refreshmeuts, Pagauel asked the landlord to 
serve some drink of the country. They brought a 
“ nobler” for each person. The nobler is a glass of 
grog, but made in the opposite way to the British 
method. Instead of putting a small glass of brandy 
into a large glass of water, they put a small glass of 
water into a large glass of brandy. It was rather too 
Australian, and, to the great astonishment of the land- 
'ord, a large decanter of water was added to the nobicr, 
whuii thus was British grog again. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

AtrSTRALIAlT AND NEW ZEALAND GAZETTE. 


N the 2nd of January, at sunrise, the tra- 
vellers were crossing tbc limit of tbc gold 
pT regions and tbe frontiers of tbc county of 
Talbot. They were then in tbe county of 

Dalbousie ; a few hours after they fordeJ 

tbe Colban and Campaspe Rivers, in longitude 141° 35' 
and 144° 45'. Tbe half of tbeir journey was then 
accomplished. Another fortnight as happily passed 
would find tbe little troop on tbe shores of Twofold 



Bay. 

They wore all well. Pagauel’s promises about the 
healthiness of the climate were realised. There was 
little or no humidity, and tbe beat was not too great. 
A single modification bad been made in tbe order of 
march since Camden Bridge. When Ayrton knew 
about tbe crime on tbe railway be took some precau- 
tions which bad hitherto been useless. The sportsmen 
were not to lose sight of tbe waggon. Some one was 
always to be on guard during tbe hours of encamp- 
ment. All the arms were to be reloaded morning and 
evening. It was certain that there was a band of male- 
factors abroad, and though there was nothing to cause 
immediate fear, it was well to be prepared for anything. 
Needless to add that these precautions were taken with- 
out tbe knowledge of Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant, 
whom Glenarvan did not wish to frighten. The travel- 
lers were not alone in taking precautions against the 
convicts. In isolated hamlets and stations the inhabi- 
tants and squatters closed their houses at nightfall 
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Dogs were set free in the iuclosure, who barked at every 
approaching footstep. The shepherds on horseback, 
who reassembled their cattle to bring them in for the 
night, carried a rifle at their saddle-bow. The news of 
the crime committed at Camden Bridge made many a 
colonist bolt and bar his door at sunset who before had 
always slept with open doors and windows. 

The administration of the province itself gave proof 
of zeal and prudence. Detachments of native police- 
men were sent into the country places. Before then 
the mail-coach had always run without escort, but that 
day, as Glenarvan’s troop was crossing the road from 
Kilmore to Heatcotc, the mail galloped past in a cloud 
of dust, but not too quickly for Glenarvan to see the 
rifles of the mounted policemen who accompanied it. 
It seemed like going back to the fatal time when the 
discovery of the first gold threw the scum of European 
populations on to the Australian continent. 

One mile after the waggon entered the first forest 
that the travellers had seen since they left Cape Ber- 
nouilli. The sight of the eucalyptus evoked a cry of 
admiration ; they were 200 feet high, their sj)ongybark 
was five inches thick, and their trunks, trickling with 
odorous resin, measured twenty feet round, and were 
150 high. They were straight and smooth, and looked 
like so many columns. At the top they spread out 
into gyrose branches, with alternate leaves at their 
extremity, and a single flower, with a chalice like an 
inverted urn. 

Under this green sky the air circulated freely ; in- 
cessant ventilation absorbed the humidity of the ground ; 
horses, oxen, and waggon could pass comfortably be- 
tween these trees, which made a very different forest to 
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those where a way has to be cut through by pioneers. 

A carpet of grass at the feet of the trees, a cloth of 
verdure at their summits, long perspectives of column.s, 
hut little shade and coolness, a special light like that 
through transparent tissues, all constituted a strange 
spectacle, rich in new effects. The forest of the Oceanian 
continent is nothing like the forests of the New World. 
If the shade is not great nor the obscurity i)roft)und 
under these domes of verdure, it is because these trees 
present a curious anomaly in the disposition of their 
leaves. They turn sideways to the sun, and the light 
streams through them to the ground, as through the 
laths of a Venetian blind. All the travellers remarked 
this singularity, and Paganel was asked the reason of it. 

“ What astonishes me here,’* said he, “ is not the 
singularity of nature — nature knows what she is 
about — but botanists do not alwaj^s know what they are 
talking about. Nature has not made a mistake in 
giving a special kind of foliage to these trees, but men 
have in calling them ‘ eucalyptus.* ’* 

“What docs the word mean?” asked Mary Grant. 

“ It comes from <w icaXujrrta, and means ‘ I cover well * 
They took care to make the mistake in Greek, so that h 
should not bo so apparent, but it is evident that the 
eucalyptus covers badly,’* 

** Granted, Paganel,” answered Glenarvan. “ Now 
toll us why the leaves grow like that.” 

“For a purely physical reason,” answered Paganel. 
“ In this country, where the air is dry, rain is rare, and 
the ground dry, trees have no need either of sun or air. 
Humidity failing, sap fails too. The leaves are made 
narrow to preserve them from being too rapidly evapo- 
rated by the sun. That is why they turn their profile 
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to its light. There is nothing more intelligent than a 
leaf." 

“And nothing more scl6sh!" added the major. 
“ These only think of themselves, and not at all ol 
travellers." 

They were all of MacNabbs’ opinion except Paganel 
who, even while wiping his forehead, congratulated 
himself on marching under trees without shade. How- 
ever it is to be regretted, nothing protects the traveller 
against the heat in these forests, which often take a 
long time to cross. 

During the whole of that day the waggon rolled on 
amongst the eucalyptus. It met neither an animal nor 
a native. In the evening they encamped at the foot of 
one of the giant trees that bore marks of a recent fire. 
It Avas like a tall factory chimney, for the flame had 
hollowed it out from top to bottom. This custom of 
the squatters and natives will end by destroying these 
magnificent trees, and they will disappear like the 
cedars of Lebanon. Olbinett, folloAving PaganeVs advice, 
hghted his fire for supper in this tubular trunk ; it 
drew well, and the smoke was lost amongst the foliage. 
They took the necessary precaution for the night, and 
Ayrton, Mulrady, Wilson, and John Mangles took it 
in turns to watch till daybreak. 

During the whole day of January 3rd, the long 
avenues of the interminable forest stretched on before 
the travellers, who thought they were never going to 
end. However, towards evening, the trees were not so 
thick, and a few miles off, in a little plain, appeared an 
agglomeration of regular houses. 

“ Seymour !" cried Paganel ; “ that is the last town 
wo shall meet with before leaving Victoria." 
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“ Is it impoi'tant asked Helena. 

“ It is a simple parish,’* answered Paganel, and is 

on its way to be a municipality.” 

« Shall we find a decent hotel there ?” asked Glcn- 

arvan. 

« I hope so,” answered the gcogra[)her. 

“ Well, we will enter the town. 1 daresay the ladies 

will not be sorrj' to stay a night there. 

“ No,” said Helena, “ unless it will cause any incon- 
venience or delay.” 

“ It will not,” answered Glcnarvan. ** The oxen and 
horses are tired ; to-morrow we will set out again at 
daybreak.” 

It was nine o’clock. Darkness was gradually setting 
in. All the troop entered the wdde streets of Seymour 
under the direction of Paganel, who always seemed to 
know perfectly what be had never scon. But his 
instinct guided him, and he wont straight to Camp- 
bell’s North British Hotel. Horses and oxen were 
taken to the stables, the waggon put under a shed, and 
che travellers conducted to pretty comfortable rooms. 
At ten o’clock they were all seated round the supper 
table. Paganel bad just come in from going round 
the town with Robert, and related bis adventures very 
laconically. He had seen nothing whatever. 

A less absent-minded man would bavo remarked 
some agitation in the streets of Seymour ; grouj>s were 
gathered here and there, getting gradually larger; 
people were talking at their house-doors, and question- 
ing one another in evident anxiety. The evening papers 
were being read aloud and commented upon. These 
symptoms could not escape the least attentive observer, 
and yet Paganel had seen nothing. 
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The major, without going so far, without even going 
out of the hotel, heard the news that agitated tlie 
little town. Ten minutes* conversation with the 
loquacious Dickson, the landlord of the inn, informed 
him. But he did not say a word about it. It was not 
until the supper was over, and the ladies and Robert 
had gone to bed, that the major said to his com- 
panions — 

“ They have found out who committed the crime on 
the Sandhurst railwav.” 

W 

“ Are they arrested ?’* asked Ayrton, quickly. 

*‘No,” answered the major, without appearing to 
notice the quartermaster’s eagerness — eagerness justi- 
fied bv the circumstance. 

* 

“ That is a pity,” added Ayrton. 

“ Well,” asked Glenarvan, “ to whom do they attri- 
bute the crime?” 

“ Read,” answered the major, handing Glenarvan a 
copy of ihe ■ Australian and l^exo Zealand Gazette, “ and 
vou will sec that the inspector of police was not mis- 
taken.” 

Glenarvan read that, according to the coroner’s 
inquest at Camden Bridge, the crime was attributed 
to a band of convicts escaped six months before from 
Perth station, in West Australia, as they were being 
transferred to Norfolk Island. The band was composed 
of twenty-nine convicts, commanded by a certain Ben 
Jovee, a most dangerous malefactor, who had arrived 
m Australia some months before, it was not known by 
what ship, and whom justice had never been able to 

leize. 

When Glenarvan had finished, MacNabbs turned to 
the geographer and sahl — 
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“"Jou see, Paganel, there are convicts in Australia. 

“Escaped convicts, yes, that is evident,” answered 

Paganel; “but there are none regularly admitted. 
Those fellows had no right to be here.” 

“ Right or not, here they are,” answered Glonarvan. 
“The question is, ought their presence to modify our 
plans and stop our journey. What do you think, 
John?” 

The captain did not answ'cr immediately ; he hesi- 
tated between the gi*ief it would cause the two children 
to abandon the search for their father and the fear of 
compromising the expedition. 

“ If Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grant were not with 
us,” he said, “ I should care very little for this baud of 
convicts.” 

Gleuaiwan understood him, and answered — 

“Of course there is no question of giving up the 
search; but perhaps it would be prudent to rejoin the 
Duncan at Melbourne, and then go east on the ti*ack 
of Captain Grant. What dc you think, MacNabbs ?” 

“I should hke to know Ayrton’s opinion before I 
decide,” answered tbe major. 

The quartermaster, directly addressed, looked at 
Glenai*van. 

“ I think,” said he, “ that we are 200 miles from 
Melbourne, and that the danger, if it exists, is as great 
on the route to the south as the cast. Both arc little 
frequented ; one is as good as the other. Besides, I do 
not think eight well-armed and resolute men need fear 
a band of thirty malefeetors.” 

“Well spoken, Ayi'ton,” answered Paganel, “By 
tfoing on we might discover some traces of Captain 
Grant, wliicb we should not do if wo went southwards 
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I am of your opinion, and think these convicts are not 
rorth bestowing a thought upon.” 

Thereupon the proposition to change nothing in the 
programme of their journey was put to the vote. 

“ "My lord,” said Avrton, as they were going to 
sepai-ate for the night, “ would it not be opportune to 
send word to the Duncan to join you on the east 
coast ?” 

“ What would be the use ?” asked Mangles. “ It 
will be time to send the order when we get to Twofold 
Bay. If anything forced us to go to Melbourne, we 
might regret that we had sent the Duncan away from 
there. Besides, the damage she sustained cannot be 
repaired yet. I think we had better wait.’* 

“ Very well,” said Ayrton, who did not insist. 

The next day the little troop, armed and ready for 
any event, left Seymour, and, half an hour afterwards, 
again entered the forest of eucalyptus. 

Glcnarvan would have preferred to travel in ojjcn 
country, where ambushes would not be so practicable, 
but there was no choice, and the waggon wound all day 
amongst the tall, monotonous trees. In the evening, 
after crossing the northern frontier of the county of 
Anglesey and the 146th meridian, they encamped on 
the verge of the Murray district. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE major’s MONKEVS. 

HE next morning, January 5tli,tlic travel'- 
lers set foot on the vast Murray territory 
Civilisation lias not yet divided it into 
distinct counties. It is the least known 
and least frequented of the province. Its 
forests will one day fall under the axe of tbc busliman ; 
its meadows be given up to the flocks and herds of tho 
squatter j but at present it is virgin soil, and the same 
as it emerged from the Indian Ocean. 

This territory beai*s a significative name on English 
maps, that of “ Reserve for the Blacks.” It is there 
that the natives have been brutally thrust back by tho 
colonists. They have left them in distant plains, under 
inaccessible woods, certain places where the native races 
will drag out the short remaining period of their miser- 
able existence. Any white man, colonist, emigrant, 
squatter, or bushman, may cross tho hmit of these 
preserves — the black alone must never leave them. 

“Fifty years ago,” said Paganel, as he rodo along, 
“ we should have met with many tribes of natives along 
our route, and as yet we have not met with one. In 
another century there will not be a black left.” 

In fact, the preserve seemed to be quite deserted, and 
not a ti'ace of an encampment or a hut was to be seen. 
Plains and woods succeeded one another, and by degrees 
tho country began to look wild. It seemed as if no 
living thing, either man or animal, frequented these 
distant regions, when Robert, stopping before a copse 
of eucalyptus, cried out — 
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“ A moukey ! tliere is a moukey !’* AuJ lie pointed 
<o a large black body which was gliding from branch 
to branch with surprising agility ; it passed from one 
croe to another, as if sustained in the air by some 
uiembranous apparatus. In this strange country, did 
monkeys fly, like certain foxes to whom Nature bad 
given bat’s wings ? 

The waggon stopped, and they all watched the 
animal, which gradually disappeared in the top of the 
eucalyptus. Soon they saw it descend with the rapidity 
of lightning, run along the ground with a thousand 
contortions, and then seize with its long arms the 
smooth trunk of an enormous gum-tree. They won- 
dered how it was going to climb the straight, slippery 
trunk which it could not encircle. But the monkey 
made little notches in it with a sort of axe, and, by 
stepping on them, reached the branches; in a few 
seconds it bad disappeared amongst the foliage. 

“ What sort of a monkey can that be ?” exclaimed 
Jie major. 

“ That monkey,” answered Paganel, “isanAustra* 
lian, pur sang !’* 

The companions of the geographer bad not time to 
shrug their shoulders when cries of “ Coo-ceh ! coo- 
eeh !” were beard at a little distance. Ayrton pricked 
bis oxen, and, a hundred paces farther, the travellers 
found themselves in a native encampment. 

The spectacle was a sad one. About a dozen touts 
stood on the naked ground. These “ giinyos,” made 
with strips of bark, only sheltered their miserable inha. 
bitants on one side. These beings, degraded by misery, 
were repulsive-looking objects. There were about thirty 
if them, men, women, and children, clothed in kangaroo 
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skins, wliich bung in rags. Tbeir first movement o;: 
seeing the waggon was to fly ; but a few words froa 
Ayrton, pronounced in an unintelligible jargon, seemed 
to reassure them. They then came timidly back like 
animals to whom some tempting piece of meat \r. 

offered* 

These natives, from five feet four inches to five 
feel; seven inches high, were the colour of soot, had 
flaky hair, long arms, prominent stomachs, and hairy 
bodies, covered with tattoo marks and scq,rs from the 
cuts they inflicted upon themselves in their funeral 
ceremonies. Nothing could be more horrible than 
their monstrous faces, enormous mouths, flat noses, and 
prominent lower jaws, armed with white hut projecting 
teeth. No other human creatures present a type so 
purely animal. 

“ Robert was not mistaken,*' said the major, “ they 
are monkeys — pwr sang, if you like — but certainly 
monkeys.” 

“Cousin,” said Lady Glenarvan, gently, “do you 
think it right, then, that they should be hunted like 
wild beasts? The poor things are men !” 

“ Men !” cried MacNabbs. “ At tbe best tbey are 
only intermediary between men and oiirang-outaugs! 
I am sure, if I measured their facial angle, I should 
find it as small as a monkey's.” 

MacNabbs was right there. The facial angle of the 
Australian is very sharp, and, like the ourang-outang’s, 
measures sixty to sixty»two degrees. It was not without 
reason that M. de E>ienzi proposed to classify these 
Door creatures as “ pithecomorphes” — that is to say, 
men in the form of monkeys. 

Lady Glenarvan and Miss Grani had left the .waggon, 
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and were offering food to the natives, who swallowed 
it with repulsive greediness. The blacks might Lave 
taken the charitable women for divinities, as their 
religion teaches them that the blacks become white 
after their death. 

But it was the women who most excited the pity 
of the two Englishwomen. Nothing is comparable to 
their condition ; nature has refused them the least 
chann, they are slaves, and the only wedding present 
they get arejjlows from the “waddie,” a sort of stick 
their masters constantly carry. They become prema- 
turely old, and have all the painful work of their 
wandering life to do ; they not only have to carry their 
children rolled up in a packet of willows, but the 
hunting and fishing implements, and the provisions of 
“ phormium tenax,” with which they make nets. They 
procure the family food, catch lizards, opossums, and 
serpents, sometimes at the summit of trees ; cut the 
wood for fuel, and the bark for the tents ; poor boasts 
of burden, they never rest, and only eat, after their 
masters, the worst of the food. 

At that moment some of these miserable creatures — 
famishing, perhaps — were trying to catch birds by 
oflFering them corn. They were lying on the scorching 
ground as motionless as the dead, and had been wait- 
ing, perhaps for hours, till some bird came within reach 
of their hands. This was the only trap they knew, 
and none but Australian birds would ever let them- 
selves be caught by it. 

In the meantime the native men surrounded the 
travellers, who were obliged to protect themselves 
against their pillaging instincts. They speak a hissing 
dialect, formed by clapping the tongue, which resembles 
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the cries of animals. Their voice, however, has often 
loft inflections; the word “notie, nokie,” often re- 
peated, was accompanied by gestures that translated 
it to mean “ give, give.” They asked for everything. 
Olbinett had much to do to defend the luggage coiii- 
pai-tment, and especially the provisions. The po<*r, 
famished creatures looked imploringly at the contents 
of the waggon, and Glenarvan gave orders to distri- 
bute food to them. The natives understood him, and 
gave themselves up to demonstrations whicdi would 
have moved the hardest heart. They roared like boasts 
in a menagerie when they receive their daily l«H)d. 

Olbinett gave to tbe women fir.st, but tboy dared not 
eat before their dreaded masters, who threw theineclvcs 
upon the biscuit and dried meat like wild animals upon 
a prey. 

When Mary Grant thought that, perha]»s, her father 
was a prisoner amongst sneh natives, her eyes filled 
with tears. John Mangles, who was watching her with 
anxious attention, guessed the thoughts which filled her 
heart, and auticipated her wish by questioning the 
quartermaster of the Britannia. 

“ Ayrton,** said he, “ were the natives you were 
amongst like these ?” 

“ Yes, captain,** answered Ayrton. “ All those tribes 
are alike. Only bere you sec but a bandful, whilst on 
the hauks of the Daiding the tribes are numerous, and 
commanded by a ijowcriui chief.” 

“ But what can a European do amongst th(*sc 
natives?” asked Mangle*. 

** What I did myself,” answered Ayrton. “ He hunts 
and fishes with them, takes part in their wars, and, as 
I have already told you, is treated according i o the 
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services he can render; and if he is at all brave and 
intelligent, he holds a good position in the tribe.” 

“ But he is a prisoner,” said Marj. 

“And is closely watched day and night,” added 
Ayrton. 

However, you snccoedcd in making vour cscnj^e 

Ayrton, said the major, taking a part in the conversa- 
tion. 

“Yes, Mr. MacNabbs ; during a fight between inv 
tribe and a neighbouring one I succeeded, and do not 
regret it. But if it had to be done again, I believe I 
should prefer eternal slavery to the tortures I endured 
in crossing the deserts of the intei'ior. God keep the 
captain from attempting that means !” 

‘‘Yes, certainly,” answered John Mangles, “we must 
hope, Miss Mary, that your father is kept prisoner by 
a native tribe. We shall find traces of him more easily 
than if he were wandering througli the forests of the 
continent.” 

“You still hope, tlion?” asked the young girl. 

“ I hope one day to see you happy. Miss Mary, with 
God’s help !” 

Mary Grant’s tearful eyes could alone thank the 
young captain. 

During this conversation an unaccustomed commo- 
tion had occurred amongst the savages ; they wore 
shouting and running with their arms in their hands, 
seemingly in fury. 

Glenarvan did not know what to think of it, when 
the major asked Ayrton what it meant, and added — 

“ As you have lived amongst the Australians, you, 
doubtless, know their language.” 

“ Every tribe has a different idiom,” answered the 
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quartermaster, “ but I can make out that, out of grati- 
tude, they are going to treat you to a sham fight.” 

The natives thereupon began the attack with well- 
feigned fury — so well feigned, indeed, that, without 
knowing it beforehand, it might have been taken for 
reality. But Australians arc excellent mimics, and on 
that occasion they displayed remarkable talents. 

Their instruments of attack and defence consist of a 
club and a species of tomahawk, a very sliarj) stone 
fixed between two sticks with gum. This axe has a 
handle ten feet long. It is a formidable weapon of 
war, and a useful instrument of peace; it brings <lown 
branches and heads, and cuts away trees or bo«lies, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

All these arms were brandished in frantic hands 
amidst the noise of vociferations. The combatants 
threw themselves upon one another ; some fell as if 
dead; others uttered the victors’ cry. The women, 
especially tbe'old ones, possessed w’ith the demon of 
war, excited them, threw themselves on the dead, and 
mutilated them with a ferocity which could not have 
been more horrible had it been real. The children, 
amongst whom the little girls were the most fierce, 
tbumjfed eacU other with ferocious venom. 

This sham fight had lasted about ten minutes when 
the combatants suddenly stopped. The arms dropped 
from their hands, and a profound silence succeeded the 
tumult. The natives remained fixed in their last atti- 
tude, as if petrified. 

Why they had stopped was soon perceived. A flight 
of cockatoos was at that moment flying over the 
gum-trees. They were filling the air with their cries, 
and the bright shades on their plumage made them 
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look like a flying rainbow. It was tbe appearance of 
this bright flight of birds that had interrupted the 
fight. One of the natives seized an instrument of a 
peculiar shape, painted red, left his still motionless 
companions, and crept amongst the trees and bushes 
towards the flock of cockatoos. Ho did this so noise- 
lessly that he neither touched a leaf nor displaced a 
pebble. He moved about like a shadow. 

When he had arrived at the proper distance, he 
threw his instrument in a horizontal line at two feet 
from the ground. It flew thus for a distance of about 
forty feet, then suddenly, without touching the gro\ind, 
it sprang up at a right angle 100 feet in the air, struck 
a dozen birds mortally, and, describing a parabola, fell 
again at the feet of the native. 

Glenarvan and his companions were struck dumb 
with astonishment; they could not believe their eyes. 

“It is the ‘ boomerang,’ ” said Ayrton. 

“ The boomerang !“ cried Paganel, “ tbe Australian 
boomerang !*’ 

And, like a child, be i*an to pick up the marvellous 
instrument, to see “ what was inside.” 

This boomerang consisted of a piece of hard bent 
wood, from thirty to forty inches long. It was^bont 
three inches thick in the middle, and its two extremities 
ended in sharp points. The convex side had two very 
sharjj edges. It was as simple as it was ineomi>rc- 
hensible. 

“ This, then, is the famous boomerang !” said Paganel, 
after having attentively examined the strange instru- 
ment. “ Only a morsel of wood, and nothing more. 
What could make it spring up all at once from its 
horizontal course, and come back to the hand that 
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threw it? Neither savants nor travellers have ever 
given any explanation of this phenomenon.” 

“Is it not something like a hoop which, hurled in a 
certain fashion, comes back to the point it started 
from?” said John Mangles. 

“Or like a billiard-ball struck in a certain place?” 
added Glenarvan. 

“Not at all,” answered Paganel ; “in both cases 
there is a point of suppoii. which determines the re- 
action — the ground for the hoop and the board for the 
ball. But here there is none; the instrument does not 
touch the ground, and yet it springs up to a considerable 
height!” 

“But how do you explain the fact, M. Paganel?” 
asked Helena. 

“ I do not explain it at all ; I only record it once 
more; the effect is evidently duo to the way the boome- 
rang is hurled and its peculiar conformation. But 
the way it is thrown still remains a secret of the 
Austmlians.” 

“In any case, it is very ingenious — for monkeys,” 
added Helena, looking at the major, who shook his 
head in a very unconvinced manner. 

In fhe meanwhile the time was going, and Glenaiwan 
thought he ought no longer to delay his march east- 
ward; he was, therefore, going to beg the ladies to 
go hack to their waggon, when a savage ran up 
to them, and pronounced some words with great 

animation. 

“ They have perceived some cassowaries,” said Ayrton. 

“Do they mean to hunt them, then?” asked Gleu- 

aivan. 

“ We must see that,” cried Paganel. “ It is certain 
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to be very curious Perhaps they will use the boointv 
rang.” 

“ What do you thiuk, Ayrton?” 

” It will not take long, my lord,” answeied the 
quartermaster. 

The natives had not lost an instant. It was a stroke 
of good fortune for them to kill cassow.aries. The tribe 
has provisions assured for several days. Their hunters 
use all their skill in the hunt. But how, without guns, 
nrere they going to bring do^vn, and, mthout dogs, to 
get at, so agile an animal? 

The emu, or cassowary, called '^moureuk” by the 
natives, is an animal which begins to bo rare in the plains 
of Australia. It is a large bird about two and a half feet 
high, and has white flesh very much like that of the 
turkey ; its head has a horny covering, its eyes are light 
brown, and its beak bent from top to bottom j its feet 
have three toes, armed with powerful nails ; its wings 
are veritable stumps, and it cannot use them for flying ; 
its plumage is darker on the neck and chest. But 
although it does not fly, it can run and beat the fleetest 
horse on the turf. It can, therefore, only be taken 
by stratagem. That is why, at the call of the native, 
ton Australians enrolled themselves into a band of 
skirmishers in an admirable plain, where the indigo 
grew wild, and made the ground blue with its flowers. 
The travellers stopped on the borders of a wood of 
mimosas. 

At the approach of the natives half a dozen birds 
rose, took flight, and alighted about a mile off. Whe» 
the hunter of the tribe had marked their position, h» 
made a sdgn to bis comrades to stop. They lay down on 
the ground, whilst he, drawing two cassowary skins skih 
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folly sewn together from his net, ]jut them ou. He put 
tiis right arm above his head, imitating the inovomont 
of the bird seeking its food. 

The native advanced towards the flock, sometimes 
stopping and pretending to peck grains, sometimes 
raising the dust with Lis feet. The stratagem was 
perfect, as nothing could be a more faithful repro- 
duction. He arrived thus, imitating the cry of the 
birds, into the very midst of the flock, wheu he sud- 
denly brandished his club, and five birds fell ai’ound 
him. The hunter had succeeded, and the hunt was 
over. 

Then Glonarvan and his friends took leave of the natives, 
who showed little regret at the separation. Perhaps 
the success of their cassowary hunt had made them 
forget the satisfying of their excessive hunger. They 
had not even the gratitude of the stomach, more lively 
than that of the heart amongst savages and animals. 

“ Now, cousin,*’ said Lady Glcnaiwan to the major, 
“you will agree that. Australians are not monkeys.” 

“ Because they can perfectly imitate an animal 
replied the major. “On the contrary, that justifies my 
doctrine.” 

“ A joke is not an answer,” said Helena. “ You 
must aclcnowledge you were wrong.” 

“ Well, then, yes, or rather, no. Australians are not 
monkeys, but monkeys are Australians. You remember 
what negroes affirm about the interesting race of oui'ang- 

outangs?” 

**No, whatP” asked Helena. 

They say that they do not speak because they will 
not work, at least so said a jealous negro about an 
ouTdug-outang that his master fed.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A 

r 

j MILLIONAIRE CATTLE BREEDERS. 

‘.■y'S ■ 

a tranquil night passed in longitude 
15', the travellers, at six a.m., on 
ry 6th, continued their journey across 
ast district. They twice crossed 
of squatters going northwards, and 
then the different footprints would have got mixed but 
that Glenarvan’s horse left the imprint of his Black 
Station shoes upon the .plain. They had to cross many 
temporary creeks which came down from the sides of 
the “ Buffalo Ranges," a chain of hills whose pic- 
turesque outline undulated on the horizon. 

They resolved to encamp there that evening. Ayrton 
hurried on his team, and, after a day’s journey of thirty- 
five miles, the oxen arrived rather fatigued. The tent 
was set up under the large trees, night came, and 

4 

supper was quickly despatched. They thought less of 
eating than sleeping after such a journey. 

Paganel, who took the first watch, gun on shoulder, 
marched up and down the encampment to keep himself 
awake. 

'N'otwithstanding the absence of the moon, the night 
was nearly luminous under the light of the southern 
constellations. The savant amused himself with read- 
diiig the grand book of the firinanent, so interesting to 
those Nvho understand it. He was thus more occupied 
with the sky than the earth, when a distant sound 
awoke him from his reverie. He listened attentively, 
and, to his great astonishment, thought he recognised 
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the sound of a piano; some arpcj^gio chord « reached 
him ; he could not mistake them. 

“A piano in the desert 1” said Pagancl to himself. 
“ I cannot admit that.” 

It was, in fact, very surprising, and Paganel liked 
rather to believe that some strange Australian bird was 
imitating the sounds of an Erard or a Broadwood than 
that he was listening to a production of their factories. 
But at that moment a clear voice was heard singing to 
the pianoforte accompaniment ; Paganel hstened with- 
out giving in to the evidence of his senses. A few 
moments after he was forced to recognise the suhliinc 
air that reached his ear — it was “ 11 mio tesoro tanto,” 
from Don Juan. 

“ParWea/” exclaimed the Frenchman, “Australian 
birds may be musicians, but they cannot sing Mozart I” 

Then he listened to the master’s sublime inspiration 
till it was ended. The effect of the sweet melody in the 
still starlight night was indescribable. Paganel re- 
mained long under the charm of the music; then the 
voice stopped, and silence resumed its reign. 

When Wilson came to relieve Pagancl, he found I im 

plunged in a profound reverie. Paganel said nothing 

to the saUor, he meant to tell Gleuarvau about it the 
next morning. 


They were awakened the foUowing day by an unex- 
pected barking outside the tent. Gleuarvan immediately 
rose. T^vo magnificent pointers were coursing on the 
borders of a smaU wood. At the approach of the 
travellers they barked louder than ever. 

* ^ station in this desert,” said Glen- 

ar^, and sportsmen as well as their dogs 

a«anel was just going to relate his impressions 
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wf the previous night when two young men ap- 
peared, mounted on superb English hunters. They 
were clothed in elegant shooting costume, and stopped 
at the sight of the little troop encamped in their gipsy 
fashion. They seemed to be asking themselves what 
the presence of armed men in that neighbourhood 
meant, when they perceived the ladies descending from 
the waggon. 

O w 

As soon as they were on the ground they went up to 
them, hat in hand. Glenarvan met them, and in his 
fjualily of stranger gave his name. The young men 
bowed, and the elder of the two said — 

“ My lord, will you and your companions do us the 
honour of resting a little in our house ? We are 
Michael and Sandy Patterson, proprietors of Hottam 
Station. You are on the station land now, and have 
only a quarter of a mile to go.” 

“ Gentlemen,” answered Glenarvan, ” we have no 
right to take advantage of your hosjiitality.” 

“ By accepting it, my lord, you will oblige poor exiles 
Mily too glad to do the honours of the desert.” 
Glenarvan bowed in sign of consent. 

* Sir,” said Paganel, addressing Michael Patterson, 
“ may I ask if you are the gentleman who was singing 
that divine air of Srozart’s yesterday ?” 

” Yes, sir,” answered the gentleman, “ and my cousin 
Sandy was accompanying me.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Pagaucl, “receive the sincere 
compliments of a Pxeuchman, and a pas.sionatc lover 
of music.” 

Then Michael Patterson pointed on the right to the 
route they wore to follow. The horses were left to the 
care of Ayrton and the sailors, and the tnivcllors, talk- 
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ing and admiring, went on foot witti their young hosts 
to the habitation of Hottam Station. 

It was really a magnificent place, tept with the 
rigorous severity of an English park. Immense inea- 
dowB, surrounded by grey palisades, extended as far as 
the eye could reach. There, oxen were grazing by 
Jhousands and sheep by millions. 

Long avenues of evergreen trees stretched in all 
directions. Here and there were shrubberies oi “ grass- 
trees,*’ bushes ten feet high, similar to the dwarf-palm, 
with long narrow leaves. The air was filled with the 
scent of the mint-laurel ; its white llowcrs, then in bloom, 
gave out the finest aromatic perfume. 

The transplanted productions of European climates 
were mixed with the native trees. Peach, pear, apple, 
fig, and orange-trees, even the oak, were recognised 
with delight by the travellers, who saw birds in theif 
native trees they never knew before. Amongst others 
the “ satin-bird,’* with its soft plumage, and the “ seri- 
cules,” clothed in gold and black velvet. They also 
saw, for the first time, the lyre-bird, whose tail w 
shaped like Orpheus’ graceful instrument. 

In the meantime Q-lenarvan was listening to the tw 
young Pattersons, who were telling him their history. 
It was that of many young, intelligent, and industrio*iP 
Englishmen, who do not think that the possession of 
riches exempts them from work. They were son and 
nephew of a London hanker. When they had attained 
their majority, the hanker said to them, “ Here are so 
many thousands, young men. Go to some distant 
colony and make good use of them. Got experience of 
ofe while you work. If you succeed, so much the better ; 
if you fail, there will be no great harm done. I shaU 
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not regret u few thousands if they make men of you.” 
The two young men obeyed, and chose the colony of 
Victoria, in Australia, wherein to found a settlement. 
In less than three years it was as prosperous as heart 
could desire. There are more than 3,000 stations in 
Victoria, New South Wales, and South AustraUa ; some 
belong to squatters, who raise cattle, others to settlers, 
whoso pnnci])al industry is the cultivation of the soil. 
Until the arrival of the two young Englishmen, the 
largest settlement of this kind was that of Mr. Jamie- 
son, on the Paroo, one of the tributaries of the 
Darling. 

The two young men were both squatters and settlers, 
and Hottam Station was now the most considerable in 
the country. It was situated at a great distance from 
the principal towns, in the midst of the little-frequented 
districts of the Murray. It occupied the sj^ace lying 
between 14G° 48' and 147° — that is to say, a square 
surface of nearly fifteen miles. It was well watered 
by numerous creeks and tributaries of Oven’s river, 
which runs north into the bed of the Murray. The 
raising of cattle and general farming succeeded there 
admirably on 10,000 acres of well-cultivated land. 

Michael and Sandy Patterson were giving the last of 
these details when, at the extremity of an avenue of 
“ casuarinas,” appeared the dwelling-house. It was a 
charming place, built of wood and bricks, in the form 
of a chalet, with a verandah, from which hung Chinese 
lanterns. On the lawns and amongst the llower-beds 
bronze candelabra supported elegant lanterns ; at night 
all this park was lighted with gas made from a little 
gasometer hidden under thickets of arborescent ferns. 

No out-houses were situated near the house. They 
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composed a village of twenty bouses and huts, situated 
a quarter of a mile off in a lone village. Telcgraj)h 
wires put this village and the house into instant com- 
munication. 

The avenue was soon passed ; a little iron bridge of 
elegant construction gave access to the parlc ; the doors 
of the house were opened, and the guests of Hottain 
Station were soon in the sumptuous apartment of their 
hosts. All the luxury of artistic and fashionable 
existence lay before them. They were shown through 
a hall ornamented with sporting subjects into a large 
drawing-room with five windows in it. There they 
found a piano strewed over with classical and modern 
music, easels with half-finished pictures on them, brackets 
with marble statuettes, pictures of Flemish masters on 
the walls, thick carpets, tapestries embroidered in 
mythological subjects — in short, everything that could 
recall the European comforts enjoyed by rich and culti- 
vated people. 

Lady Glenarvan walked to one of the windows and 
was delighted with the view from it. The house was 
on a hill side, and overlooked a wide valley which 
stretched as far as the mountains on the east. Meadows, 
woods, and hills “ mixed in one another’s arms,” to one 
pure image of delight. No other landscape in the 
world could be compared to it, not even the renowned 
Valley of Paradise on the Norwegian frontiers of Tele- 
marck. The lovely scene changed with the shifting 
tmts made by the sunlight; it satisfied the utmost 
dream the most brilliant imagination could form. 

Whale they were lost in admiration, Sandy Patterson 
had ordered breakfast, and. in less than a quarter ol 
aJi hour after their arrival at the station, the traveUers 
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w.To si-ated before a sumptuous meal. The dishes and 
wiuos were of indisputable quality, but the best sauce 
was the evident pleasure of the two young hosts at 
being able to offer their splendid hospitality. 

It was not long before they heard all about Glen- 
arvan’s expedition, in which they took a great interest, 
and gave great hope of success to Captain Grant’s 
children. 

“ It is evident that Captain Grant is in the hands of 
the natives as he has not been heard of in the coast 
settlements,” said Michael. “ He must have been 
made prisoner directly he landed.” 

“That is precisely what happened to his quarter- 
master, Ayrton,” answered John Mangles. 

“Have you heard nothing about the shipwreck?” 
asked Helena of the two young men. 

“ Nothing,” answered Michael 

” What sort of treatment do you think Caj)tain 
Grant would receive from the natives ?’* 

“ The Australians are not cruel, Lady Glenarvan,” 
answered the young squatter; “ Miss Grant may make 
herself easy on that score. There are many exain])les 
of their gentle character, and Europeans have lived a 
long time amongst them without having to complain of 
their brutality.” 

“ King, the only survivor of Burke’s expedition, 
amongst others,” said Paganel. 

“ Yes,” said Sandy, “ and an English soldier named 
Buckley, w’ho deserted from Port Philip in 1803, and 
lived thirty-three years with the natives.” 

“ Since then,” added Michael, “ I saw in one of ths 
last numbers of the Australian Gazette that a man 
named Morrill has just been given up to his country- 
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men after sixteen years slavery. The same thing 
happened to him that must have happened to Captain 
Grant, for he was made prisoner by the natives after 
the wreck of the ship Penivian in 1840.** 

These words of the young squatter gave new hopes 
to the members of the expedition, and delighted Mary 
and Robert. 

After that they talked of the convicts, when tho 
ladies had left the table. The young squatters know 
about the catastrophe at Camden Bridge, but they felt 
no uneasiness about the band of escaped ruflians. 
They dared not attack a station in which, at least, a 
hundred workmen were employed. Tho young men 
thought it improbable that the convicts would ad- 
venture into the deserts of the Murray, where there 
was nothing for them to do, or into the New South 
Wales colonies, where the routes were well guarded. 
Such was Ayrton’s opinion also. 

Lord Glenarvan could not refuse his amiable young 
host’s invitation to pass the day at Hottam Station. 
It would make a delay of twelve hours, which might 
be put to profitable use as a day of rest for the oxen 
and horses. When onoe the young men had received 
his assent, they submitted to their guests a progj'amme 
for the day, which was accepted with pleasure. 

At twelve o’clock seven vigorous hunters were paw- 
ing the ground before the doors of the house. An 
elegant break and four-in-hand were there for tho 
ladies. For four hours they hunted in a park as large 
as some German states. It would have held Reuss- 
Schleitz or Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. Game abounded. 
Robert did marvels by the side of Major MocNabbs ; 
he was here, there, and everywhere, always the first to 
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are. But John Mangles watched over him, and re- 
assured Marj. Thej killed, during the battue, several 
animals peculiar to the country ; amongst others, the 
“ wombat” and the “ bandicoot.” The former is herbi- 
vorous, and burrows like the badger ; it is as large as a 
sheep, and its flesh is excellent. The bandicoot is a 
repulsive animal, a foot and a-half long, which would 
give lessons in pillaging farm-yards to a Euroi>oan fox. 
Paganel killed it, and thought it charming. Araongj^o ■ 
other large game Robert skilfully brought down '., 
“dasyure viverrin,” a sort of small fox with black fur 
spotted ^vith white, and a couple of opossums, who 
were hiding in the thick foliage of the large trees. 

But the kangaroo hunt was the most interesting part 
of the proceedings. The dogs, about four p.m., started 
a band of these curious animals ; the young re-entered 
the maternal pouch in precipitation, and they all ran 
off in single file. Their hiud legs are twice as long as 
their fore legs, and they bound as if set in motion by a 
spring. At the head of the flying herd was a male, at 
least five feet high, a magnificent specimen of the 
macropus giganteus,” an “ old man,” as the bushmen 
say. The hunters gave them chase for four or five 
miles, and the dogs, who were afraid, and not without 
reason, of their vigorous paws, armed with a sharp 
claw, did not care to approach them. But at last the 
exhausted herd stopped, and the “ old man” leant 
against a tree trunk ready to defend himself. One of 
the pointers sprang at him, and a minute afterward? 
fell back dead. The entire pack would not have got 
the better of these powerful creatures ; bullets alone 
could bring them down. At that moment Robert 
almost fell a victim to bU imprudence. In order to 
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get a good aim be •went so near the kangaroo that tljc* 
animal sprang upon him. Marj Grant, from the break, 
stretched out her hands in terror towards her young 
brother. Su(3denly John Mangles took out his hunt- 
ing-knife, threw himself on the kangaroo, and struck 
the animal in the heart. Robert was uninjured j in 
another minute he was in his sister’s arms. 

This incident terminated the hunt. The kangaroos 
had dispersed after the death of their chief, whose 
'emaius were carried to the house. It was then six 
o’clock in the evening, and a magnificent dinner 
awaited the sportsmen. Amongst other dishes a 
kangaroo-tail soup, prepared in the native manner, 
was much appreciated. After dessert the guests went 
to the drawing-room, and the evening was consecrated 
to music. Lady Glenarvau was a very good pianist, 
and put her talents at the disposition of the squatters. 
Michael and Sandy Patterson sang passages from the 
latest works of Gounod, Victor Masse, Fclicien David, 
and even some of Wagner’s “ music of the future.** 

At eleven o’clock tea was brought in ; it was made 

with that English perfection that no other nation can 

equal. But Paganel, having asked to taste Australian 

tea, they brought him a liquid as black as ink — a quart 

of water in which half a pound of tea had been boiled 

for four hours. Paganel declared it was excellent, 

notwithstanding his grimaces. At midnight the 

guests were shown to their cool and comfortable rooms, 

where they continued the pleasures of the day in their 
dream. 

At daybreak the next morning they took leave ol 
the young squatters, with many thanks and promises 
to meet again in Europe, at Malcolm Castle. Then 
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the waggon set out, tunied round the base of lilouut 
Hottam, and soon the habitation disappeared like a 
rapid vision. Their way lay over station soil for five 
miles more, and it was not until nine o’clock that they 
passed the east palisade, and the little troop were in 
the almost unknown districts of Victoria. 


CHAPTER X\'L 


THE AUSTRALIAN ALPS. 



N immense barrier closed the route on 
the south-east. It was the chain of the 
Australian Alps, which stretch over a 
length of fifteen miles, and rise 4000 feet 
in the air. 

John Mangles and his two sailors went on in front 
to choose the practicable passes, and often to cut the 
way through a thicket of shrubs. Though Ayrton 
was so good a driver, he could not always prevent the 
waggon getting a jolt, which the ladies took in very 
good part. It took all the strength of the oxen to 
diuw along the damp and clayey soil. They scarcely 
cleared half a degree that day, and encamped at the 
foot of the Alps, on the banks of the Cobongra Creek, 
in a little plain covered with shrubs four feet high, 
■with light-red leaves. 

“ We shall have some difficulty in crossing those 
mountains,” said Glenarvan, looking at their outline, 
already fading in the darkness. “ Alps is a name that 
gives food for reflection.” 

«Do not imagine that we have a second Switzerland 
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before us,** said Paganel. “ In Australia there are the 
Grampians, Pyrenees, Alp s, and Blue Mountains, as 
there are in Europe and America, but in miniature. 
It simply proves that the imagination of geographers 
is not infinite, or that the language of proper names is 
very poor.” 

“ Then the Australian Alps ** began Helena. 

“ Are pocket mountains,” answered Paganel. “ Wo 
shall cross them before we are aware of it.” 

Speak for yourself,” said the major, “ It is only 
an absent-minded man like you who could cross a chain 
of mountains before being aware of it.” 

Absent-minded !” cried Paganel. “ But I am that 
no longer. I appeal to the ladies. Since I have set 
foot on this continent, have I not kept my promise ? 
Have I made a single mistake ?’* 

“No, Mr, Paganel,’* said Mary Grant; '*you are 
now the most perfect of men.” 

“ Too perfect,” added Lady Glenarvan, laughing. 
“ Tour mistakes suited you.” 

“ I think they did,” answered Paganel. If I make 
no more I shall be a man like any other, I hope 
before long to do something outrageous that will make 
you all laugh. When I don’t make a mistake I seem 
to have missed my vocation.” 

The next day, the 9th of January, notwithstanding 
the assurances of the confident geographer, it was not 
without great difficulty that the little troop began the 
ascent of the Alps. They were obliged to go at random 
along deep and narrow gorges, which might have no 
egress. Ayrton would, doubtless, have been much em- 
barrassed if, after an hour’s march, an inn, a miserable 
“tap,” had not appeared on one of the mountain paths. 
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“ The landlord can’t make much of a fortune here,” 
tried Paganel. “ What can it be used for ?’* 

To give us the information we want about our 
route,” answered Glenarvan. “ Let us enter.” ,7, 

Glenarvan, followed by Ayrton, crossed the thres- 
hold of the Bush Inn, and saw the landlord, a 
rough fellow, whose face indicated that he was his 
o'wn best customer for brandy, whiskey, and gim 
Generally he saw no one but squatters and cattle 
dealers. His answers, given in a bad-tempered tone, 
to the questions Ayrton asked him, indicated the 
proper route. Glenarvan indemnified the landlord for 
his trouble, and was going to leave the tavern, when a 
bill pasted on the wall caught his attention. It was a 
Colonial police notice about the escape of the convicts 
from Perth, and setting a price on the head of Ben 
Joyce. It offered .£100 to whoever would give him up. 

“ Decidedly,” said Glenarvan to the quartermaster, 
“ that wretch deserves hanging.” 

“ He is not worth the hundred pounds set on his 
head,” answered Ayrton. 

“ I do not like the appearance of the taveim-keeper,” 
said Glenarvan, ” notwithstanding his police notice.” 

“ Nor I either,” answered Ayrton. 

Glenarvan and the quartermaster rejoined the wag- 
gon, which immediately started for the point where the 
Lucknow Road stops. There a narrow path began ia 
wind round the chain, and they commenced the ascent 
They were often obliged to dismount to help the heavy 
waggon along, or hold it back in perilous declivitiea 
Ayrton was obliged to harness the horses to the 
waggon to help the oxen, though it was as much as 
^e poor animals coixld do to climb themselves. 
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Either from the prolonged fatigue or some other un- 
snowu cause one of the horses succumbed that day. it 
dropped down suddenly. It was Mulrady s horse, and 
,hen he tried to get it up he found .t was dead. 
Ayrton examined the animal, and seemed unable to 

understand its sudden death. 

«It must have broken some blood-vessel, said 


the major. 

“ Evidently,” answered Paganel. ^ 

“Take my horse, Mulrady,” said Glcnarvan. ‘ i 

will get into the waggon.” ^ 

Mulrady obeyed, aud the Uttle troop continued its 

fatiguing ascension, leaving the horse*3 body to t o 

ravens. ^ . . 

The chain of the Australian Alps is not very wide, 

its base only covers a width of eight miles. If, theie- 

fore, the passage chosen by Ayrton led to the eastern 

slope, it ought only to take forty-eight hours to cross 

the mountain. Once the mountains crossed, the road 

would be level and easy to the sea. 

During the day of the 18th the travellers attained 

the highest point of the Pass, about 2,000 feet up. 
They were then on a plateau from which there 
stretched a distant view. Towards the north sparkled 
the waters of Lake Omco, covered with water birds, 
and beyond it lay the vast plains of the Murray. 
On the south stretched the verdant plains of Gipps- 
land, sheltered behind the screen of mountains, their 
farthest limits lost in obscurity, as though night had 
already received them in her arms. This contrast 
was felt by the spectators, placed between two such 
different scenes, and they did not look without 
emotion at the almost unknown country which 
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they were going to cross to get to the frontiers a* 
Victoria. 

They encamped on the plateau, and the next day 
began the descent. It vrtta steep, and made more diffi- 
cult by a storm of hail which assailed the travellers, 
and forced them to late refuge under the rocks. The 
hailstones were great panes of ice as large as the hand. 
The tarpaulin of the waggon was torn by them in 
several places, and Paganel’s scientific ardour was 
quenched in bruises. The hailstorm delayed the 
travellers about an hour, and when they again set out 
the roads were still slippery. 

Towards evening the waggon, disjointed in several 
places, but still solid on its wooden wheels, was 
descending the east slopes of the Alps amongst large 
and isolated pine-trees. The chain had been crossed 
without accident, and the usual arrangements were 
made for the evening encampment. 

The next morning Ayrton pressed Lord Glenarvan to 
send the order for the Duncan to join him on the coast. 
He wished Glenarvan to profit by the Lucknow road 
to Melbourne. If he waited any longer it would be 
difficult, for there would be no direct communication 
with the capital. These recommendations of the 
quartermaster seemed good, and Paganel advised 
Glenarvan to follow them. Glenarvan wa^ undecided, 
especially as the major was quite opposed to continuing 
the journey without Ayrton, as they did not know the 
route, and the quartermaster alone could show them 
the exact spot where the Britannia was wrecked. John 
Mangles was of the same opinion as MacNabbs ; and 
the young captain observed that Glenarvan’s orden 
would reach the Duncan more easily if sent from Two* 
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fold Bay than by a iuesscu«'er, who would havo to crosa 
200 miles of wild country. The laiter course was 
adopted, and the major noticed Ayrton’s disappoint- 
ment, but said nothing about his observation. 

The plains which stretched from the foot of the 
Australian Alps were level, with a slight slope towards 
the east. Thickets of mimosas and eucalyptus, different 
gum-trees, broke the monotonous uniformity. The 
“ gastrolobium gi'andiflorum** made the ground 
bristle with its bright flowering shrubs. From twelve 
o’clock till two they were crossing a curious forest of 
ferns, which were so high that horses and riders passed 
under their leaves. Paganel sighed with satisfaction 
at the delightful shade they gave. He was expatiating 
on the satisfaction it gave him when all at once his 
companions saw him shake on his horse, and both 
horse and rider fall in an inert mass. Was it a sudden 
giddiness, or worse, a suffocation, caused by the heat ? 
They ran to him, and Glenarvan cried — 

“ Paganel ! Paganel ! What is the matter 
“ The matter is, I have no horse left,” answered 
Paganel, getting out of the stirrups. 

*t ‘Vfhat has come to him ?” 

** He is dead, as suddenly as Mulrady’s.” 

Glenarvan, John Mangles, and Wilson examined the 
in Imal. It was quite dead. 

“ This is very singular,” said John Mangles. 

“Tes, very singular,” murmured the major. 
Glenarvan was much preoccupied with this fresh 
accident. If his horses were struck with an epidemic 

he should be much embarrassed, to continue his 
route. 

Before the end of the day the word ” enidomic” 
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seemed justified. A third horse, Wilson’s, full dead, 
and one of the oxen also succumbed. The means of 
transport were reduced to three oxen and four horses. 

The situation became grave. The dismounted men 
could, if necessary, go on foot. Many squatters had 
walked across these desert regions. But if they were 
obliged to abandon the waggon, what would become of 
the ladies ? How could they accomplish the 120 miles 
that still separated them from Twofold Bay ? 

John Mangles and Glenarvan attentively examined 
the surviving horses, and could find no symptom of 
illness, or even weakness, amongst them; they hoped 
that the singular epidemic would make no more victims. 
Ayrton could not understand the misfortune. 

They set out again, and the pedestrians took it in 
tuiTis to have a lift in the waggon. In the evening, 
after a march of ten miles only, the encampment was 
organised, and the night was passed under a thicket of 
arborescent ferns, amongst which flew enormous bats, 
justly named flying foxes. 

The next day, the 13th of January, no accident of 
the same nature happened again. The health of the 
travellers continued good. Horses and oxen did their 
work well. Lady Glciiaiwan’s receptions were very 
animated, thanks to the number of visits she received. 
Mr. Olbinett took care to circulate refreshments that 
30° of heat rendered necessary. Half a barrel of Scotch 
ale was entirely consumed, and they declared Barclay 
and Co. the greatest men of Great Britain. 

A day so well begun ought to end well, too. They 
had cleared fifteen good miles along an undulated 
country, and hoped to encamp the same evening on the 
banks of the Snowy, an important river which flows 
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mto tlie Pacific at the south of Victoria. In the evening 
\ mist on the horizon marked the course of the Snowy. 
A. forest of high trees was perceived at a turning in tlie 
rouhj behind a slight rise in the ground. Ayrton drove 
'ais team through the wood; he had passed it, and was 
half a mile from the river, when suddenly the wheels of 
the waggon sank half way up in the mud. 

“liook out!” called he to the men on horseback who 

were following him. 

“What is it?” asked Glcnarvan. 

“We are stuck in the mud,” answered Ayrton. 

He incited his oxen with his voice and goad, bat th«!y 
only sank deeper in their stiaigglcs to get free. 

“ Wo must encamp here,” said John Mangles. 

‘ 'X*hat is the best thing we can do,” answered Ayrton. 
“ To-morrow we can see to get out of this.” 

Glcnarvan gave orders to halt. Night had succeeded 
a very short twilight, but heat had not gone with the 
sun. The atmosphere was stifling, and lightning flashes 
at intervals told of some distant storm. 

Ayrton succeeded, after a great deal of trouble, in 
getting his three oxen out of the mud, where they were 
embedded up to their flanks. The quartermaster saw 
to their forage and that of the horses; Glcnarvan 
remarked that he was particularly careful about it tben, 
and was glad to see it, for the good condition of the 
team was of the greatest importance. 

After supper, Lady Glenarvan and Mary Gi*ant re- 
tired to the waggon, whilst the men ^slept, some under 


the tent, and others on the thick grass under the trees, 
which in that healthy country is not attended with 
unpleasant consequences. 


By degrees they all fell into a heavy sleep. The 
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darkness grew greater under a curtain of thick clouds 
that covered the skj. There was not a brcatli of wind 
in the atmosphere. The silence of night was only in- 
terrupted by that “ minor third’* of the “ morepork” 
which the poet Browning wrongly asserts “ none but 
the cuckoo knows.” 

About eleven o’clock, after a heavy and fatiguing 
Bleep, the major awoke. His half-shut eyes perceived 
an indistinct light moving amongst the trees. He got 
up, walked towards it, and was greatly surprised to find 
himself in presence of a remarkable natural pheno- 
menon. Under his eyes extended an immense field of 
fungi, which emitted phosphorescent light. The major 
was going to awaken Paganel, that he might see it too, 
When an incident stopped him. The phosphorescent 
light illuminated the wood for the space of half a mile, 
and MacNabbs thought he saw some shadows pass 
rapidly across the lighted edge. He lay down, and, 
after a rigorous observation, distinctly perceived several 
men looking on the ground at some still fresh foot- 
prints. He was determined to know what they wore 
doing, and, without awakening his companions, he 
crawled along the ground like a savage of the prairies, 
and disappeared under the tall grass. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN UNFOUICSEEN EVENT. 

T was ;l iVigbtful night. At <\vol«.ui. llio 
rain began to fall iu t<»rr>-iiis, ami the (eiit 
became au insnflicieut sbolter. (Jlcuarvaii 
ami bis eoini<auious took refuge in llie 
waggon, but they could n<»t sle«/i). They 
talked, aud the major, wlioso short, uliseiiee bad not 
been remarked, was the only one who kept silence. The 
rain did not leave off, and tlicy f ared the Stiowy would 
overllow, which, with a waggon already stuck fust in 
the mud, would have much increased the cliflicnlties of 
their i»osition. Mulrady, Ayrton, and John Mangles 
went out several times to oNainino the level of the 
running water, and came back wet tlirongb. 

At last daylight appeared. The ruin etsised, but the 
sunlight could not piereo tho thick clouds. Irarge 
puddles of yellowish water, almost as largo as ponds, 
covered the soil. 

Glenarvan occui)icd himself with the waggttn first of 
all. He found it was stuck in the loam, in tho midst 
of a vast depression in the ground. It would taice t he 
united strength of oxen, horses, aud men to clear the 
heavy machiue. 

** We must make h;^te,’J said 4k?hu Mangles ; “ this 
loam 'will up^^ aud make, tho operation 'more 

difficult” 

Glenarvan, his two sailors, John Mangles, and 

Ayi-ton went into the wood to ftl^h the animals, but 

iieir astonishment wis great at not finding them where 

they were left the ni^it before. With their olorrs on 

\ • ) 

‘ •. \ 
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they cotild not go far. They seaicbod tlio wood with- 
out fiiidmg them, and Ayrton, surprised, then returned 
to the bank of the Snowy, bordered with magnilieenl 
mimosas. He called to his team, but they did not 
ajjpear as usual at his voice. The quartermaster seeincd 
very uneasy, and his compauions looked at one another 
in disappointment. 

An hour was passed in a vain search, and Glenarvan 
was going back to the waggon, IVom whence he was a 
good mile distant, when he heard a neighing and 
bellowing. 

“ They are there !” cried Mangles, gliding amongst 
the tufts of “ gastrolobium,” which were high enough 
to hide a herd of cattle. Glenarvan, Mulrady, and 
Ayrton followed him, and saw three horses and two 
oxen lying dead upon the ground, while a Hock of tljin 
ravens were croaking in the mimosas, watching tb<‘ir 
unexpected prey. The four men looked at each other, 
and Wilson could not restrain an oath that eaiiie up in 
his throat. 

** Hush, Wilson,” said Glenarvan, hardly coufaining 
himself, “we cannot help it. Ayrton, lake back the 
ox and horse that remain, we must do with them.” 

“ D‘ the waggon were not embedded, these two 
animals would suffice to draw it to the coast by 
short stages. We must get the waggon out at any 
price.” 

“We will try, John,” answered Glenarvan. “Now 
we must go back, or they will be uneasy at our pro- 
longed absence.” 

Ayrton led the ox and Mulrady the horse, and they 
returned by the winding river paths. Half an hour 
alter they all knew about the unfortunate event. The 
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mujor had kept sileiurc vci} well till then, hiit lunv h© 
could uot help saying — 

“ It is a pity all the horses did not want shoeing 
after crossing the WinierraV” 

“ Why, sir;'” asked Ayrtnii. 

“Because tlie only horse left is the one you had shod 
there !” 

“So it is,” said John SJaugles. “That's very 
singular.” 

“Yes, it is,” sai<l the «[tiarterLnaster, looking fixedly 
at the major. 

MacNabl.'S bit his li[»s to prevent himsi-lf sja-aking. 
Grleuarvan, Mangles, and Helena wanted lo bear him 
explain his allusion, but In' said notliing, and waited 
towards the w’aggou, which Ayrton was examining. 

“ What did ho mean r” said Glenarvan lo the y(»ung 
captain. 

“I don’t know,” he answt'reil. “The iiiaj«.>r is not a 
man to speak without a reason.” 

“ No, he is not,” said Helena. “ It looks as if he 
suspected Ayrton.” 

“What of?” said Pagancl, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Ho cannot sus]icct him of killing our oxen and 
horses,” said Gleuarvau. “ H© Ciin have no interest in 
doing so.” 

“ But still I should like to know what the major 
meant,’* said Mangles. 

“ Do you think he svispects him of iicting in concert 
with the convicts?” said Paganel, imprudently. 

“ What convicts ?” asked Mary. 

“Mr. Paganel is making a mistake,” answered John 

Mangles, quickly. “ He knows there are no convicts 
in Victoria.” 
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“Ot course; what was I saj’ing!” cried Paganol. 
“ Who has ever heard of convicts in Australia ? Tiie 

clinjate, you know, Miss Mary ” 

The poor savant, wishing to rejiair his enor, did like 
tlic waggon — stuck in the mud. Lady Glenarvaii was 
looking at him, and it embarrassed him exceedingly, 
seeing which Helena drew Mary to the other side of 
the tent where Olbinett was preparing the dinner 
atieording to all the rules of the culinary art. 

“ I deserve transporting,” said Pagauel, piteously- 
“ I think so,” answered Glenarvan, so seriously that 
the ijoor savant was overwhelmed. 

Glenarvan and Iklangles went towards the waggon, 
where Ayrton and the two sailors were trying to get it 
free. The ox and horse, harnessed side by side, were 
pulling with all the strength of their muscles. Wilson 
and Mulrady were pushing the wheels, while the 
quartermaster, with whip and goad, excited his ill- 
matched team. The heavy vehicle did not stir. The 
loam, dry already, held it down fast. Mangles had the 
loam watered to make it less tenacious. It was in 
vain. The waggon did not move. After a few more 
vigorous dibits, animals and men Btopjied. Unless 
they were willing to take the machine to pieces, they 
must give up the hope of getting it free. They could 
not do that without proper tools. Ayi-ton was going 
to make a fresh effort, when Glenarvan stopped him. 

“ That is enough, Ayrton,” said he. ** We must take 
care of the only animals we have left. If we must 
continue our route on foot, one can carry the ladies and 
the other the provisions.” 

“ Very well, my lord,” juiswered Ayrton, tiikiiig the 
animals out of the sliatis. 
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“ Now we must deciilt; what lu <lo next, said 
Glenai vJu. “ We ^viU go UuV to the t.;nt ami consult 

the others.’* 

After a tolerably good breakfast the subject w:is 
mooted, and all were . ailed upon 1o give their opinion. 
The first thing to do was to asceiiain the ]vosition of 
the enoatnpnient. Pagam-l found they w.-re on the 
37th parallel, in Inngimd.* 147^" o3', on the baul;s of 

the Snowy River. ^ 

“What is the exact longitude of Twofold Bay?* 

asked Glenavvan. 

“ A hundred and fifty dcgrei's,” answei*ed Pagani'l. 

“ That makes seventy-five miles. How far is 


Melhoume from hero?” 

“Two hundred miles, at least.** 

“Now we know whiu'e w.* arc,’* said Glonarvan, 


“ what must be done ?’* 

The ansxver xvas unanimous to go to the coast at once. 
Lady Glenarvan and Mary Grant said they could oa.sily 
walk five miles a day. The courageous women were not 
alarmed at tlie ide.i, of going all the disttnee on foot. 

“You are a valiant companion for a ti'avollor,” said 
Glenarvan to his wife. “ Wc are certain to tind all the 
resources we need when we get to Eden.” 

“ There is no doubt about that,” said Pagaucl. 
“Eden has already been some years in existence, and 
must have frequent communication with Mclhourne. 
I should think we can revictual at Hclegele, on the 
frontier of Victoria, and find means of transport there, 
too.” 


“ Don’t you think it would bo well to send wo’*d from 
here to the Duncan to meet you at tbe Bay ?* asked 
Ayrton 
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“ Wliat do you think, John ?” asked Glenawan. 

X do not think there is any need to huri'y, my 
lord,” said the young captiiin ; « it will be always time 
to send to the Duncan. It will only take us four or five 
days to get to Eden.” 

“ Four or five days !” exclaimed Ayiton ; “ say fiftetm 
or twenty, and you will be nearer the mark.” 

“Fifteen or twenty days to go seveuty-five miles!” 
cried Glenarvan. 

“ At least, my lord. You will have to cross the most 
difficult part of Victoria, nothing but bush, where you 
will often have to cut your own path.” 

Ayrton had spoken in a firm voice. Paganel approved 
of all the quartermaster had said. 

“ I admit the difiiculty,” said Mangles. “ In a fort- 
night, then, your lordship can send your orders to Tom 
Austin.” 

“I must add,” continued Ayrton, “that the prin- 
cipal obstacle is the Snowy, and you will very likely 
bai'e to wait till the water goes down.” 

“To wait!” exclaimed Mangles. “ Is there no ford, 
then ?” 

“I do not think so,” answered Ayrton. “This 
morning I looked for one in vain. It is nire to meet 
^vith 80 rapid a river at this epoch.” 

“ Is the Snowy wide, then ?” asked Lady Glen- 
arvan. 

‘‘ Both wide and deep, your ladyship ; it is a mile in 
width, and the cun*eut is g^eat; a good swimmer 
would not cross it without danger.” 

“ Well, we must build a raft,” cried Robert, “ or a 
canoe. Tlierc are plenty of trees here.” 

“liohort is right,” said Mangles. “That is what 
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we shall have to do. It. is us.-loss to lose any more t ime 

in talking.” , 

“Wbat do you tbink about it, Ayrton aslo-.l 


Glenarvan. 

“I think, my lord, that unles.s soino help comes, u 
month henee will still find ns on the hanks of tho 

Snowy.” , I 

“Have you any belter plan?” asked Mangles, 


impatiently. 

“ Yes, if the Duncan comes to Twofold Bay.’ 

“Yoxi are always talking about the Dunean; bon 


could she heljx us ?” 

Avrton hesitated a few minutes before he answered, 

% 

and then said, evasively — 

“ I don’t want you to follow my advice. I am quite 
ready to set out when his lordship gives the order 
Tlxen he crossed his arms. 

“ That is no answer, Ayrton,” replied Glenarvan. 
“Tell us your plan.” 

“ I propose that we do not go any farther xs’ithoxit 
conveyance. Wc must wait for help hero, and that 
help can only come fi'oin tho Dunean. We cou.*. 
wait here while one of us lakes ^he order to Tok. 


Austin.” 

This proposition was received with surprise by tho 
majority, and John Alanglos did not conceal his 
antipathy to it. 

“ During that time,” said Ayrton, ‘‘ the Snowy will 
go down, and you can find a practicable ford or build a 
canoe. That is my plan, my lord.” 

“ Very well, Ayrton,” answered Glenarvan ; “ yout 
plan deserves to be taken into serious consideration 
The great objection to it is the delay it would cause, 
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Vit it woulJ save much fatigue and, perhaps, ruul 
clanger.” 

O 

“ What do you think, cousin?” said Helena. “You 
have said nothing.” 

“Ayrton’s advice seems the host me, and I am of 
his oninion,” answered jSIacNabbs. 

No one expected this answer, for until then MacNablis 
bad always spoken against Ayi'ton. The quarter- 
master scorned surprised, and gave the major a r.apid 
glance. Paganel, Lady Glenarvan, and the .sailor.s 
were much disposed to vote for Ayrton’s plan, and they 
hesitated no longer cafter MacNabbs had spoken thus. 
Glenarvan, therefore, declared Ayrton’s plan adoptcnl in 
principle. 

“ Now, John,” added he, “ do you not thinkprudence 
commands ns to encamp here, and wait for means of 
conveyance r” 

“ Yes,” answered Mangles, “ if your messenger 
succeeds in crossing the Sno^vy, whicli we cannot cross 
oiirsolves.” 

They all looked at the quartermaster, who sinilod 
with an air of self-confidence. 

“ The messenger will not cross the river,” said he. 

“ Ah !” exclaimed John Mangles. 

“ He will simply go hack to the Luclmow road, which 
will take him direct to Melbourne.” 

“ Tben he must go two hundred and fifty miles on 
foot!” cried the young captain. 

“On horseback,” replied Ayrton. “There is one 
good horse left. It ^vill take four days. Add two for 
the Duncan to get to the Bay, and in one week the 
messenger will be ba<*k with what is required.” 

The major approved these words of Ayrton’s with a 







vesture which nstf>nislio<l John T^lanL'leH greatly. 'Ihoy 
Dad all voted for the quartormaster’B plan, and the 
onlv thing to do no'r was to ]»nt it in execution. 

“Now we must choose our messenger,” siiid Glenar- 

van. “ \Vlio will go?” 

Wilson, Mulrndy, John Mangles, Paganel, and even 
Robert, offered theinstdves immediately. John insist(*d 
njion being allowed to go. Put Ayrton said — 

“ I think your lordship had better K<-nd me. I mu 
accustomed to the countiy. hlauy a time have I 
crossed more diflienlt regions. I can manage where 
another person would find himself in a fix. Give me 
a word for your s<‘( OTid, and in six days the Puncan 
shall lie at Twofold P-iv.” 

“Well said,” answered Glenai'van. “You are an 
intelligent fellow, Ayrton, and you will sma'eed.” 

It was evident that the quartermaster was the fittest 
messenger. Tliey all saw that, and withdrew in his 
favour. John ]\rangles made a last objection, saving 
that Ayrton’s presence was necessary to find traces of 
the Britannia. But the major observed that, as they 
were going to stop ou the banks of the Snowy till 
Ayrton’s return, there was no question of renewing the 
search without him. 

“Very. well; then go, Ayrton,** said Glenavvan. 
“ Go, and come hack as quickly as you can.” 

A flash of satisfaction shone in the eves of the 
quartermaster. He turned away his head, hut not 
quickly enough to prevent John ^langles seeing the 
llash, which increased his suspicions of Ayrton. 

The quartermaster made his preparations for de- 
parture, helped by the two sailors, one seeing to his horse 
and the other to his provisions. During that time 
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(xleDarvfxn ^rrote tlio letter to Tom Austin, in which he 
ordered him to take the Duncan to Twofold Bay. He 
recommended the quartermaster to him as a man 
worthy of all confidence. 

MacNabhs, who was looking ot^er Glenarvan’s 
shoulder, stopped him in the middle aud aslred him 
how he spelled Ayrton’s name. 

“As it is pronounced, of course,” answered Glen - 
arvan. 

“ You are wron",’* answered the major, calmly. “ It 
is pronounced Ayrton, hut it is written Ben Joyce!” 


CllAi’TKTl XVI ft. 

AliANO ZKALA-JJ!). 

HE revelation of this name of Bmi Joyce 
produced the effect of a thunderclap. 
Ayrton started up suddenly, with a re- 
volver in his hand. A report was heard, 
and Glenarvan fell, struck by a bullet. 

Shots were also beard outside. 

John Mangles and the sailors rushed to seize Ben 
> Joyce, but the audacious convict was too quick for 
them, and escaped to his band, who were waiting for 
him on the borders of the wood. 

The tent was not a sutlicient protection from the 
bullets. They were obliged to beat a retreat. Glen- 
arvan, only slightly wo\indcd, bad got up. 

“We must get to the waggon!” exclaimed John 
Mangles ; and he dragged Lady Glenarvan and Mary 
Grant to their place of safety behind the thick leather 
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cnrtfiins of tboir coi!i]>artiii('nt. They wore soon 
followed by the rest, and all the men stood, rifle in 
hand, awaiting the assault of the convicts. Those 
events had happened with the rapidity of liglitniiig. 
John Mangles attentively watched the edge of the 
wood. The shots had suddenly ceased on the arrival 
of Beu Joyce. Some white smoke still cnrlcd amongst 
the branches of the gum-trees. All other intlication 
of the convicts’ presence had vanished. 

The major and John !Mangles went as far as the 
wood to reconnoitre. The place was deserted. There 
were numerous footprints on the ground, but no other 
traces of the convicts. 

“ They have gone away,” said Mangles. 

“ Yes,” answered the major; “and their disappear- 
aiice makes me uneasy. I prefer to meet them face to 
face. A tiger f]ii> ^ _tbau„a sorp ont, in 

the gra ss.!’ 

They did not return to the waggon till they had 
searched all the ground in its neighbourhood. Ben 
Joyce’s baud seemed to have taken flight lilce a flock of 
birds of prey. This disappcai*ance was too singular to 
leave the travellers in perfect sccimity, and they resolved 
to keep a sharp look-out. The waggon became a 
fortress^ and two men, relieved every hour, were 
stationed on guard. 

The first care of Lady Glenarvau and Mary Grant 
had been to dress Lord Glenarvan’s wound. The 
bullet had merely grazed his shoulder, and though it 
bled a good deal, yet he was able to move his fingers 
and bend his elbow to convince his friends that he 
was uninjured. When his arm was di*essed he would 
not let them pay any more attention to him but 
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asked his companioas what they tnc*w about the 
affair. 

The travellers, with the exception of Wilson and 
Mulrady, were then all in the waggon. The major 
told Lady Glenarvan about the escaped convicts and 
their crime on the railway, showing her the copy of 
the ^7r«/rnh’on and New Zealand Gazette, and savinj? how 
he li:id instinctively suspected Ayrton from the first. 
Two or three almost insignificant facts — a glance ex- 
changed between the quartermaster and the fanner at 
the Wimerra river ; Avrton’s evident dislike to enterin*' 
a town or hamlet; his insistunce about the Diincan ; 
the strange death of the animals confided to his care; in 
short, a want of openness about him, had all awakened 
the major’s suspicions. He could not, however, have 
accused him directly but for the events of the pre- 
ceding uight, which have already been related. When 
he had arrived near the suspected shadows by crawl- 
ing through the grass, h" saw, by the light of the 
phosphorescent plants, that th«'re were tliree men ex- 
amining footprints recently in idc, and amongst them 
the fanner of Black Point- They were tallcing about 
the peculiar shape of one of tlie horse’s footprints, 
which convinced them they were on the right track. 

“ All the other horses are dead now,” said be. 

“ Yes,” sai«l another, “ there is enough gastrolobium 
about to poison a regiment of cavalry.” 

“Then,” added ^FacNabbs, “they went away, and I 
f.)llowGd them. They soon began to talk again. ‘ Tliat 
Bon Joyce is a brick,* .said one; ‘ if Ayrton’s plan suc- 
ceeds, he will prove himself a famous quartennast*w, 
I know.’ At. that moment the r.usoals left the wood. 
I knew all I wanted to, and came back to the encamp- 
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meut with the certainty that all convicts do not get 
reformed in Australia, notwithstanding Pagaiiel.” 

When the major had finished speaking, his com- 
panions were silent for sonic time. 

“Then,” said Glcnarvan, i»ale with auger, “ Ayrton 
has brought us as far as here to be pillaged and 
massacred !’* 

“ Yes,” answered the major. 

“And his band has been on our track ever since the 
\Vhmerra, waiting for a favourable occasion ?” 

» Yes.” 

“Then the wretch was no sailor from the Britannia 
at aU?” 

“Yes, I think he was,” answered the major. “I 
believe his name really is Ayrton, and Ben Joyce is his 
alias. It is certain that he knew Captain Grant, and 
w'as (juartcriuaster on board tbo Britannia.” 

“ Then how do you explain the fact of Captain Grant’s 
quartermaster being in Australia f” asked Glenarvau. 

cannot explain it at all, nor the police either, it 
seems,” said the major. ” It is a mystery that the 
future may explain.” 

“ The pohee do not even know that Ayrton and Ben 
Joyce are one and the same i.»erson,” said Mangles. 

“He must have introduced himself into the Irish-' 
man’s farm with a criminal intention,” said Lady 
Glcnarvan. 

“ There is no doubt about it,” answered MacNabbs. 
“ He was premeditating some treachery there when a 
better opportunity turned up.” % 

The conversation was interrupted by John Mangles, 
who, as usual, had been looking at Maiy Grant, and 
had said — 
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“ How pale you aro. Miss Mary. Is auythiug tbfj 
matter with you ?” 

“ You ai*e ciyiiig, uiy child, ” said Lady Glenarvan, 
whose attention was thus attracted to the young girl. 

“My father 1“ were the only words the young gii-I 
could utter. 

She could not go on, hut they all understood why 
the tears catne and she uttered her father’s name. 
The discovery of Ayrton’s treason took away all hope. 
The convict had invented the shipwreck to decoy Glen- 
arvan. The Britannia had never been wrecked on the 
breakers of Twofold Bay, nor bad Captain Grant ever 
set foot on the Australian continent ! For the second 
time an erroneous interpretation of the document had 
put them on a false scent. The cliildren’s grief was 
touching, and i^agancl Wiis in despair. 

In the meantime Glenarvan had gone out to Wilson 
and ISIulrady, who were on guard. A deep silenco 
reigned over the plain betw'ceu the wood and the river. 
'The clouds were very low, and in the profound torpor 
of the atmosphere the least sound would have been 
heard. Ben Joyce and his band must have retired to 
a considerable distance, for the flocks of birds bad again 
settled down on the branches of the gum-trees, and 
Icangaroos were feeding amongst the bushes, evident 
proof that there were no human beings in the immediate 

vicinity. 

“ Have you seen or beard anything since your watch 
began ?” asked Glenarvan of his two sailors. 

» “ No, your lordship,” answered Wilson. “ The con- 
victs must be some miles from hei*e.” 

“They cannot be in sullicicnt numbers to attack us,” 
iLdded ilulr^i,dy. “ Ben Joyce is very Ukely gone to 
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rceruit his ruiiks anionj^st the hiishran^er.s vs’ho \v:iii<kr 
about the foot of the Alps.” 

*♦ Very likely, Jlulrady,” answered Glonarvan. “ They 
art! cowards, aud Uuow we arc w’ell armed. Perhaps 
they are waitius' till ni^ht to iiJta< k us, and wo 
keep a good look out till morning. How J wi.sh we 
rould cross the Snowy, and continue our routi' east- 
wards.” 

“Why does not your lordship give us orders to 
build a ralt?” said \\ jIsou. “ Tbero is plenty of wood 
here.” 

“ No, AVilson,” answered Glenarvau. “The river is 
too rapid I'or any rul't.” 

At that moment, Joliii Mangles, the major, and 
Pagauel joined Gb uarvau ; they eaiue to examine tlio 
state ol‘ the river. The w.tters, swelled by tuo reeont 
rain, had risen another loot. They rushed along in 
an iiupctuous torrent like the American raj»ids. John 
Mangles declared it was impossible to cross. 

“But,” added ho, “we must iu*t. remain here without 
attempting anything. What you were going to do 
before Ayrton's tre:i.-ii»n is still more necessary now.” 

“ What do you nn an, John r” asked Glenarvau. 

I mean that it is urgent to seek help ; aud as von 
cannot get to Twofold Bay, some one must go to Jilel- 
bouruo. There is one horso loft, let mo tako it 
aud go,’* 

“But that is a dangerous experiment,” said Glen- 
arvan, “not only because Melbourne is 200 miles 
from here, but because Bcu Joyce aud his comrades aro 
sure to guard the road.” 

“ I Iniow it, my lord ; but I know, too, that our j.ro- 
sent position must not be prolonged. Ayrton only 
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asked for a wcek^s absence to return with tl*o crew of 
tho Dunam, and I only ask for six days to do the saiuo 
thing. Your lordship has only to command.’* 

“ Before Lord Glenarvan decides,” said Pagaucl, “ 1 
have an observation to make. It is clear that some 
one must go to Melbourne, but it must not be the can- 
tain of tho Duncan. His life is too precious to be 
risked so. I shall go instead.” 

And why should it be you, pray ?” said tho major. 
Are wo not here?” cried ilulrady and ^Vilson. 
“And do you think I am afraid of two hundred 
miles on horseback?” said the major. 

“ Wo must draw lots,” said Glenarvan. 

“ Will you write our names, Paganel ?*’ 

“ Not youi's, my lord,” said John Mangles. 

. “ Why not?” asked Glenarvan. 

“ You cannot leave Lady Glenarvan, especially as 

your wound has not closed yet.” 

“ Glenarvan,” said Pagaiud, “ you amnot leave tho 
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expedition.” 

“ No,” replied the major, “ your place is here, 
Edward.” 

“There are risks to bo ruu,” answered Glenarvan, 
“ and I am not going to put my share on to other 
people. Write my name too, Pagaiicl, and Heaven 
grant it may be the first to come out.” 

They were obliged to obey him. Glenarvau’s name 
was added to the others. The lot foU to Mulrady, and 
the brave sailor uttered an huiTab of satisfaction. 

“ I am ready to start, my lord,** said he. 

Glenarvan shook hands with him, and then returned 
to the waggon, leaving the major and John Mangles 05 


guard. 
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Lady Glonarvan was immedialely inloi-mcd of the 
ii.‘teution to send a messongor to Molbourue, and to 
whose lot it bad fallen to go. She spoke words to 
JMulrady that went to the heart of the brave sailor. 
They kiu-w be was courageous, inteUigciit, and strong; 
the lot could not have fallen better. His doparturo 
was fist'd for eight o’clock, after llic short evening 
twilight. Wilson harnessed the horse, and changed 
the shoe put on at Blaek Point for another he took 
from one of the dead horses during the night. 'Fhc 
convicts would not be able to reeogni.se Mulrady’s 
track nor follow him, as they had no horses. 

^V^lilst Wilson was occupying biinself with these 
details, Glonarvan prcjtarcd the letter for Tom Austin ; 
but his wounded arm prevented him writing it himself, 
and he asked Paganel to do it for him. During all 
this time the Frenchman had been thinking of nothing 
but his falsely interpreted document, and did not hear 
Gleuarvan’s recpiest until he r<'[»eated it, 

“ I shall be very happy,” said Paganel. 

While he spoke he was mechanically preparing his 
memorandum book, from which be tore a blank page 
aud waited, pencil in hand. Gleiiarvau began to 
dictate the following instructions ; — 

“Order to Torn Austin to set sail at once, and take 
the Duncan ” 

Paganel was finishing the last words when his eye 
fell upon the copy of the Australian an<t New Zealand 
Gazette, which was lying on the ground. The paper 
was folded, and only showed the last two syllables of 
Its title. Paganers pencil stopped, and he seemed to 
forget all about Glenarvau, his letter, and his dictation. 


L 
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“Well, Pa-jauel,” said Gleuarvau, “ wliat is the 
matior ?” • * 

*' Nothiiiy^ !” answered Pagauel,tliea sinking his voice 
he repeated, “ Aland ! aland! aland /” 

He had risen and seized •the paper. They all looked 
at him in astonishment, but all at once he dropped 
back into his chair, and said, calmly — 

“Gouu, Glenarvan.” 

Glojiarvau tinished dictating the order, which ran as 
lollows : — 


“Order to Tom Austin to set sail at once, and take 
the Duncan to the eastern coast of Australia.” 

“ Australia ?” said PagancL “ Oh, yes, Australia !” 

Then ho llnished the letter, and passed it to Glenar- 
van to sign, who managed to write his name. Tlie 
letter was folded and sealed, and Paganel, with a hand 
still trembling from emotion, wrote the address — 

“ Mr. Tom Austin, 

“ Mate on board the yacht Dumran, 

“ Melbourne.” 


Then he left t\w waggon, repeating the incomi)reheii- 
sible words — 

“ Aland! alaiul! Zealand"* 
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I'OUIt days’ AN'JUJ- li. 

HE r-st. (»!' Ihc clay pass-’d without 
iiiciilmt. All t Uo [•I’eparationa lor Mul- 
radv's dfpartiire wore ended, and tlie 
hriive sailor was li.ip[)y to be able tc) J^ivo 
bis laii-d this proof of bis aUju liniciit. 

Pagrancl bad rcoovered bis usual composuix*. II is 
look indicated some yrave prc-occupatiou, but lio 
seemed determined to keep it. a- secret. Ho bad, doubt- 
• less, very good reasons for tbi.s deiorminalion, as the 
major beard bim repeat those words like a man 
struggling with bimself — 

“No, 1105 they would not believe me. Besides, wbat 
would be the good ? It is too late.” 

This resolution taken, be occupied bimself with 
tracing out Mulrady’s route for bim from bis maj>. 
All the “tracks,” or paths through the bush, ended in 
the Lucknow Road. This route goes straight do'w’n 
south to the coast, and then turns olT suddenly iu the 
direction of Melbourne. ^Mulrady would only have to 
keep to it rigorously. 

The only danger lay near the cncam2)ment, whore 
Ben Joyce and bis baud were iu ambush. Once away, 
Mulrady was certain of out-distancing them, and 
fulfilling bis important mission in safety. 

At six o’clock the meal was taken in common. 
Torrents of rain were falling. The tent was not a 
sufficient shelter, and they had all taken refuge in the 
waggon, which was besides a safe retreat. 
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The night proved a very diirk one, favourable for 
Mulrady’s departure. They had tied up his horses’ 
feet in linen, so that thev should be noiseless, and John 
Mangles put a six-barrelled revolver into his hand, 
which he bad just loaded with the greatest care. It 
would be a formidable weapon in the bauds of a deter- 
mined man, for six shots fired in a few seconds would 
clear a road obstructed by felons. ^lulrady got into 
the saddle, they all shook him by the baud, and be 
soon disapi'Cared along the edge of the wood. At that 
mt)meDt the wind redoubled its violence. It shock the 
high branches of the eucalyi'tus in its fury, and nmny a 
giant tree, whose sap was exhausted, fell during the 
tempest. 

After Mulrady*s departure, the travellers cowered 
together in the waggon. Lady Glenarvan, Mary Grant, 
Glenarvan, and Paganel occupied the front compart- 
ment, which had been hermetically closed. In the 
second, 011»inett, Wilson, and Robert bad found sulii- 
cient shelter. The major and Mangles were on watch 
outside, an act of n»-cessaiy prudence, for an attack 
^■vs easv, and conserjuently possible. They tried to 
pierce ine darkness, and listened to the roar of the 
wind. Sometimes it calmed for a few minutes, as if to 
take breath, and then the roar of the Snowy alone was 
distinguishable. It was during one of these intervals 
that the noise of a shrill whistle reached them. John 
Mangles went rapidly towards the major. 

“ Did you hear ?” said he. 

“ Yes,” said MacNabbs. “ Was it a man or an 
animal 

“ A man,” answered John Mangles. Then both 
listened. The inexplicable whistle was repeated, and 
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something like a shot followotl it, but the wiml then 
began again, and they could not clearly distinguish the 
sound. 

At that moment the curtains of the waggon were 
raised, and Glenarvan joined his two companions. ir«' 
also had hoard the whistle ami the report that fol- 
lowed it. 

“ In what direction was it?” bo asked. 

“That!” said Mangles, pointing to ihe dark ]>iith 
taken by Mulrady. 

“ At what distance ?’* 

“It came on the wind,” answered hlaiigles, “and 
must have been at least three miles off.” 

“ We must go towards it,” said Glenarvan, throwing 
his rifle over his shoulder. . 

“ You must not go!” answered the major. “ It is a 
trap to decoy us from the waggon.” 

“ But suppose it is a signal from Mulrady !” ex- 
claimed Glenarvan, seizing the hand of MaeNahhs. 

“ We shall know that to-morrow,” said the major 
coldly, firmly resolved to prevent Glenarvan eommitfing 
any useless imprudence. v 

“ You cannot leave the oncampmont, my lord,” said 
Mangles. “ I will go alone.” 

“ You shall not go either,” said the majoi with 
energy. “Do you want them to kill us in detail? If 
Mulrady ha^ been their victim it is a misfortune, and a 
second must not be added to it. If the lot had fallen 
to me instead of to Mulrady, I should have been iu the 
same predicament, and should neither ask nor expect 
help.” 

Good as the major’s reasoning was it did not convince 
Glenarvan, who came and went around the waggon a 
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prey to foverish o?:citoiiK-nt. tbc major wa« 

trying to persuade him to go in a^_.n a cry of distress 
was beard. 

Listen !’" said Glenarvan. 

The cry came in the same direction as the whistle, 
and seemed to ho less than a q\iarter of a mile off 
Glenarvan pushed the major aside, and was already on 
the path, when these words were heard at 300 paces 
from the waggon. 

“Help! help!” 

The voice seemed wealc and desperate. John Slangles 
and the major rushed toward.s it. A few minutes after 
they perceived a Inimau form crawling along the under- 
wood and uttering fearful groans. 

It was Mulrady, wounded and dying. Wlien his 
companions raised him they felt their hands wet with 
his blood. Glenarvan came up and helped them to 


carry the w<nnided man to the waggon. On their 
arrival every one rose. Paganel, llobert, Wilson, and 
Olbinett left the waggon, and Lady Glenarvan gave 
up her compe.i+ment to the poor sailor. The major 
removed his vest and discovered the wound ; it was a 


dagger-thrust in the right side. MacNabbs dressed it 
skilfully ; he could not tell whether the weapon had 
reached any vital organ. The blood was flowing from 
the wound, and the major succeeded in stanching it. 
Mulrady was placed on his other side, with his head 
and shoulders well raised, and Lady Helena made him 


diink a little water. 

In about a quarter of an hour the wounded man, 
who had been motionless till then, made a movement. 
He muttered inooherent words, and the major, bending 
down his ear, heard him say— 
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“ lord tlie letter Ben .Toyc<‘ 

Tlio' major repeated these words, and looked at liift 
companions. What did Mulrady want to sayV J3ep/ 
Joyce had attacked the sailor, but why? Was it 
only to stop him and prevent the arrival of 1 ho 
Duncan ? 

Glonarvan searched ilulrady’s poi-kets for his letter 
to Tom Austin, but it was no longer there. 

The night was i*assed in anxh^ty and misery. They 
feared the wounded man might tlie at any moment. 
He was devoured by fever. Lady Gleuarvan and Mary 
Grant, two sister.s of charity, never left him, and ho 
bad the most tender nursing. 

Daylight came at last. The rain had ceased. Thick 
clouds were still moving across the sky. The ground 
was covered with wood from the trees. The loam, 
soaked by the rain, was again soft, and it became difli- 
cult to got to the waggon, but it could not sink any 
deeper. 

John Mangles, Pagaucl, and Glonarvan went as soon 
as it was light to make a suiwey of the ground in the 
ucighbourhood of the encampment. They went up the 
path to the place where Mulrady Lad been attacked, 
'rhere two bodies lay on the ground killed by him. 
One was that of the farrier of Black Point. His face 
looked hori'i'ulc iu death. 

Glenarvau did not extend his investigations any 
farther. He came back to tbe waggon absorbed by the 
gravity of his position. 

“ We cannot think of sending another messenger to 
Melbourne,’* said he. 

“But we must, my lord,” answered John iManglea, 
'* You must let me go this time.” - 


John, you have not even a horse to carry you 
the two hundred miles.” 

In fact, Mulrady’s horse, the only one left, had not 
reappeared. Glenarvan supposed that the convicts 
must have taken possession of it. 

“ Whatever happens,” said he, “ we must all remain 
together. We must wait till the Snowy sinks — a week, 
or a fortnight, if necessary. We shall then reaerh 
Twofold Bay by easy stages, and once thex*e we (-an 
send orders to the Dunciiu by safer means.” 

“ It is the only thing to be done,” answen*d Paganel. 
“ We are only thirty-five miles from Belegote, the first 
frontier town of New South Wales, and there we shall 
find some conveyance to take us to Twofold Bay. Once 
there we can telegraph to Melbourne.” 

As they returned to the encampment Robert nin to 
meet them, crying — 

“ He is better ! he is better !” 

“ Yes, Edward,” said Lady Glenarvaai, “ there is a 
favourable change.” 

“ Where is MacNabbs ?” asked Glenarvan. 

“ With him. ISIulrndy asked to speak to you or the 
major. When the major saw how weak he was, he 
tried to prevent him speaking, but Mulrady insisted so 
that lie was obliged to give in.” 

The interview had lasted some minutes when Glen- 
arvan came ba«;k. But tlcTe was nothing to do but to 
await the major’s report. 

Soon the cm*tains of the waggon were drawn aside, 
and the major reappeared. He found his friends at 
the foot of a gum-tree, where the tent had been 
pitched. His face looked grave and sorrowful, and 
they soon knew why. 
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On Icaviny^ the (in-uinpiin.-ut, Mulrudy followed one 
of the patlis indicated by Paganol. He was going as 
fast as the darkness would let him, and, according to 
bis own estimation, ho had ridden about two miles 
when several men — five he l.elieves — lliri-w theniselv«-s 
at bis horse’s lioad. The animal reared. l^fulradv 

to 

seized his revolver and fiivtl, aii‘1 it seemed to him 
that two of bis assailants fell. I^y the light of llie 
exjjlosion lie recognised Ben Joyce, but tbal was all. 
He bail not time to discharge his weapon. A viob-nt 
blow on the right side brought him to the gronnd. 
However, he had not 3'et lost couscionsnoss. Tlio 
felons thought he was dead. He felt that they wiTc 
searching him. Then he heard some one say — 

“ I have the letter.” 

“Give it to me,” answered Ben Joyce. “Now the 
Duncan is ours 1 ” 

Here Glenarvan could not restrain a cry. ]\Iai-Nabhs 
went on — 

“Now catch the horse,” added Ben J^iyeo. “In 
two days I shall be on board the Dum au ; in six at 
Twofold Bay. Cross the river at Keuiplo Pier, g-ain 
the coast, and wait for me there. I will tind means 
to get you ou board, and then, with a shiji lilce the 
Duncan, we shall soon be masters of the Indian 
Ocean.” 

Then Ben Joyce mounted Mulrady’s horse, and he 
disappeared along the Lucknow Road, whilst the band 
went south-east to the Snowy River. Although llul- 
rady was so grievously wounded, he had the strength 
to crawl to where we found him. 

This revelation terrified Glenarvan and his com- 
(lauious. 
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“ The Duncan a pirate ship !” cried (xlenai-van. “ Mv 
crew massacred !” 

“ Yes,” said tlie major, for Ben Joyce will roach tlie 
ship, {incl then ” 

“ We must reach the coast before the convicts!” said 
Pairanol. 

“ But how are we to cross the Snowy ?” asked 
Wilson. 

“ Like them,” answered Olcnarvan, “ hy I\e7nple 
Pier Bridge.” 

“ But wljat is to become of Mulrady ?” adeed Lady 
GlonarvaiL 

” We must take it in turns to carry him. I cannot 
leave my crew to the mercy of Ben Joyce.” 

The idea of crossitig the Snowy hy Keinple Pier 
Bridge was practicable, btit hazardotis. The convicts 
might station themselves on the bridge and defend it. 
They would l.c at least thirty against seven. But there 
are moments when it is useless to count. 

“ My lord,” then said Mangles, ” before risking onr 
last chance on this bridge, it wouhl be prudent to go 

and reconnoitre. I will do that.” 

“ I will accompany you, John,” answered Pngaiiel. 

This proposition \vas accepted, and they set out at 
once. They were to go down the hanks of the Snowy 
rill they came to the bridge, and keep concealed from 
the convicts, who would probably be waiting about in 
the neighbourhood. They were well-armed, furnished 
with provisions, and they set out, hiding themselves 
amidst the tall reeds of the river. 

Tlieir companions expe<-tod them back all day. 
Evening came, and they had not returned, to the gi ea* 

anxiety of Gler.arvau. 
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At la'it, about eleven p.m., Wilson saw them 
jack, worn out witli tbeir ten miles inarcb. 
“What about the brid;,^e?’' excliilmed G1 

rushing to meet them. 

“It was there,” said Paganel, “ V-nt the 


coming 


(•narvani 


couvi«^U 


have bnruf it !” 


CTIAr'l’llK*. X.\. 

i;n FN. 

was not tlie moment to despair, but to 
act. As Komple Bridge Pior was de- 
stroyed, they mu.st cross the Snowy at 
any cost, and get to Twofold Bay before 
the convicts. They lost no time in use- 
less speech, and the next day, the Ibth of January, 
John Mn.nglos and Glenavvan went to look at the 
river. The water showed no symiilom of going down, 
and it rushed along in a stormy torrent. It would be 
templing death to try to cross it. 

“ Shall I try to swim across?” said John Mangles. 

“ No, John,” answered Gleuarvau, holding the young 
man hack. We must wait.” 

They both returned to the encampment, and the daj 
panged in terrible anxiety- Glcnarvan went backwards 
and^vwai'ds to the Snowy, and tried to imagine soms 
plan for crossing it, hut in vain. Had it been a torrent 
of lava, it would not have been more insuperable. 

During these long hours of waiting, Lady Glcnarvan, 
instructed by the majox\ nursed Muirady with the most 
intelligent care. The sailor felt that he was returning 
to life, and MacNahbs could affirm that no vital organ 
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bad teen injured. The loss of blood was sufTicient to 
account for the invalid’s extreme weakness. As soon 
as the wound closed up, his complete cure would be only 
a work of time. Lady Glenarvan had made him keep 
to her compartment of the waggon. Muhady felt 
quite ashamed, and ho was miserable at the idea that 
his state might delay Glenarvan, and they were obliged 
to promise that he should be left at the encampment, 
under the guard of Wilson, if it became practicable to 
cross the Snowy. 

Unfortunately the passage was not possible either 
tliat day or the next, the 17th of January. Glenarvan 
grew desperate; his wife and the major tried in vain to 
calm and exhort him to patience. How could he bo 
patient when, perhaps at that very moment, Ben Joyce 
was embarking on board his yacht, or every hour was 
bringing the Duncan nearer to the fatal coast? 

John Mangles, wishing to overcome the obstacle at any 
price, built an Australian raft with large pieces of bark 
from the guni*trecs, fastened together with logs of wood, 
and making but a fragile craft. 

The captain and his sailor tried this frail canoe during 
the day of the 18th. All that skill, strength, and 
courage could do they did. But they were scax'ccly in 
tlie current when the boat capsized, and they were near 
paying their bold experiment with theii* lives. The 
boat, sucked in by the eddy, disappeared ; they had not 
rowed twenty yards across a river a mile wide. 

The two following days, the 19th and 20th, were lost 
in this position. The major and Glenarvan went five 
miles up the Snowy without finding a practicable 
passage. They were obliged to give up all hope of 
saving the Duncan. Five days had elapsed since the 
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dopaiiure of Ben Joyce, lime for tlie yacht to reach the 
coast, and be in the hands of the convicts. Still it was 
impossible to prolong this state of things. On tho 
21st Paganel found that the water had begun to sink 


and told Glenarvan so. 

“ What docs it matter now?” answered Glenarvan; 


it is too late 1” 

“That is no reason for stopping here,” said the 


major. 

“ We shall very likely get rapid means of <*onvcyanco 
at Delegcte,” said Paganel, “ and may arrive in time 

to prevent a misfortune.” 

“Then we will try it,” cried Glenarvan. 

John Mangles and Wilson immediately set about 
building another and a larger raft. Experience had 
taught them that hark was too light to withstand tho 
cui'reut, so they made it of gum-tree trunks. It took 
sonic time, and was not finished till the next day. Then 
the Snowy had sunk perceptibly. The current was still 
strong, but John hoped to reach the opposite bank in 
safety. 

They embarked at half-past twelve, taking with them 
as many provisions as they could carry for a two days’ 
journey. The remainder was left with the waggon and 
the lent. Mulrady was well enough to go too, for his 
convalescence was rapid. 

At one o’clock they were all on the raft. John Mangles 
had caused a sort of oar to be placed on the stavboaial, 
and entrusted it to Wilson, whilst he managed a rude 
helm he had made himself. 

All went on well for about thirty yards, as Wilson 
managed to resist the current. But then tho raft was 
caught in the eddy, and neither holm nor oar could keep 
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it straiglit. It began to float down stream witli fearful 
rapidity, and was dragged into the middle of the river. 
John and Wilson, by means of their oars, managed to 
make it take an oblique direction, and they neared the 
left bank. They were not more than a hundred yards 
from it when Wilson’s oar broke, and the raft drifted 
away again. John resisted the current with all his 
might, and Wilson, with bleeding hands, joined his 
efforts to those of his captain. 

At last they succeeded, and after a passage that had 
lasted more than half an hour, the mft struck on the left 
banlc. The shock was violent, the cords broke, and the 
water bubbled in fast. The travellers had only time to 
hold on to the overhanging bushes, and lift out Mulrady 
and the two women, wet through ; but the greater part 
of the provisions and all the arms, with the exception 
of the major’s rifle, drifted away with the remains of 
the raft. 

The river was crossed, and the little troop was iu a 
desert country, thirty-live miles from Dolegete, on the 
frontier of Victoria. They would meet with neither 
colonists nor squatters, for the whole region is unin- 
habited, except by ferocious and pillaging bushrangers. 
They resolved to begin their journey at once, and ^lul- 
rady saw that he would be an incumbrance ; ho asked 
to remain alone, and wait for succour from Delcgete. 
Glenarvan refused. He could uot reach Helegcte for 
two days and the coast for five, which would bring 
him to the 2bth of January. The Duncan would have 
left Melhourne on the 16th, so that a short delay would 
make little difference. 

“ Ko,” said he to Mulrady, “ I will uot leave you hero. 
We must make a Utter, and carry you in turns.” 



litter wii-s c<>nslructc«l of l>iti.nclie 9 

covciod with twigs, aud Mulrady was i)laccd upon it in 
S2)ite of himself. Glonarvau wished to be the first to 
carry his sailor. Ho took one ond of t he Utter and 
Wilson the other, and they thus continued their march. 

This first day was passed silently and 2)aiiifiillj 
They relieved each other in carrying the litter every 
ten minutes. None of the sailor s companions com- 
[daiiiod of this fatigue, though it was increased l>y tho 
great heal. 

In the evening, after a march of five inile.s only, they 
encamped under some gum-trees. The remainder of 
the j)rovision 5 rescued from the raft tarnished their 
evening meal. After that they had nothing to depend 
upon but the major s ride. It rained during the night, 
and daylight seemed long in coining. They set out 
again at daybreah, but the major did not find occasion 
to fire one shot. The fatal desert seemed abandoned 
by animals as well as men, 

Hai)i)ily, Robert fmind a l>u.stavd’s nest, in which 
were a dozen large eggs, which Olbinett eoola'd in 
cinders. The road then became extremely dilhcult. 
The sandy jdains were bristling with “s[)inifex,” a 
prickly jdaut which is called “ porcupine” at Mel- 
bourne. It tore their garments and made their legs 
bleed. The courageous women did not comi^lain, how- 
ever; they walked along valiantly, sotting the example 
and encouraging their companions with a look or a 
word. 

They stop2)ed in the evening at the foot of Mount 
Bulla-Bulhx, on the banks of tho Jungalla Creek. 
Their supper would have been a meagre one had not 
MacNabbs killed a large rat, the “mus conditor,” which 
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is esteemed excellent food. Olbinctt ro:isted it, and it 
would Lave seemed worthy of even a greater reputa- 
tion bad it been as large as a sbeep. As it w;is, there 
*vas no meat left on the bones when they bad done. 

On the 23rd the tired but still energetic travellers 
set out again. After having journeyed round the bill, 
they marched over bush, the gnrss of which seemed 
made of whalebone, and they were obliged to make a 
road either with axe or tire. 

That morning there was no question of breakfast, 
and huntror and thirst wei*e added to the dillicultics of 
walking over such ground on a burning day. They did 
not walk half a mile an hour. If they had not at last 
found moans to slake their thirst, they could not have 
gone much farther. They drank the contents of 
cophalots,” a kind of eup filled with liquid that hung 
from the branches of coralliforin shrubs. Their food 
was the same that keeps life in the natives when game, 
insects, aud serpents fail. Paganel discovered, in the 
dried-up bed of a creek, a plant whose excellent quali- 
ties he bad often heard described by one of his col- 
leagues of the Geographical Society. 

It was the “ nardou,” the same that prolonged the 
life of Burke and King in the deserts of the interior. 
Underneath its trefoil leaves grow dried si)orules as 
large as lentils. Crushed, they make a sorb of brpad 
that appeases the tortures of hunger. There wasm 
great quantity of the plant in that place. Olbiuetf 
made a large provision of it, aud they had food assured 
for several days. 

The next day, the 24th, Mulrady went a part of the 
way on foot. His wound was quite healed over. The 
town of Delegete was only ten miles off when they 
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euoampedm the cveuiug at Delcgetc, iu longitude 
on the frontier of New South Wales. 

Fine and penetrating rain had heen falling for some 
hours, and they would have to sleep shelterless but 
that John Mangles discovered a woodman’s hut, aban- 
doned and dilapidated. Wilson tried to light a fire iu 
it to cook their nardou bread, and he went to pick up 
the dead wood that encumbered the ground. But when 
he tried to set fire to it the great quantity of aluminous 
matter it contained prevented it burning. It was the 
incombustible wood Paganel had cited in his uonion- 
clature of Australian products. 

They were obliged, therefore, to do without fire, and 
consequently without bread, and to sleep in their wot 
clothes, whilst the mocking birds, hidden in the high 
branches, seemed to scoff at these unfortunate travellers. 

Glenarvau, however, was reaching the end of his 
troubles. It was time. The two youug women made 
heroic elforts, but their strength failed hourly. They 
dragged themselves along, they could march no longer. 

The next day they set out again at daybreak. At eleven 
a.m. Delegete appeared, in the county of Wellesle?, fiftv 
miles from Twofold Bay. Once there, the means of 
conveyance were rapidly organised. Hope returned to 
Glenarvan as he felt himself so neaV the coast. If 
there had been the least delay, he might arrive before 

the Duncan. In twenty-four hours he would reach the 
Bay. 

At noon, after a comfortable meal, all the travellers 
were mstalled in a mail-coach, driven by five vigorous 
horses. The postilions, stimulated by' the promise of 
a princely reward, kept the horses at a gallop, and did 
not lose two minutes at the relays every ten miles. It 
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seemed as if Glenarvan bad communivutcd to them tlie 
ardour that devoured him. 

All day and nigbt tbey went on thus at a speed of 
six miles an hour. 

The next day, at daybreak, a dull murmur announced 
tbe approach of the Indian Ocean. Tbey were obliged 
to go round tbe Bay to reach tbe point on tbe 37tb 
jiarallel where Tom Austin was to meet them. 

When tbe sea aj)poared, all looks were turned 
towards it. Was tbe Duncan there by some mimcle of 
l^rovidence ? 

Nothing was to be seen. Sky and water mixed in 
the same horizon, and not a sail was to be seen on tbe 
vast exi»anso of ocean. One boj)C still remained. 
Terbaps Tom Austin bad thought it prudent to droji 
anchor in Twofold Bay, for the sea was rough, and a 
ship could not ride in safety on tbe 37tb parallel. 

“ To Eden !” said Glenarvan. 

Tbe mail-coach immediately turned to tbe right, and 
made for the small town of Eden, some five miles oft‘. 

Tbe postilions 8to])pcd near tbe lights at tbe en- 
trance to tbe port. A few ships were lying at anchor 
there, but tbe Duncan was not amongst them. 

Glenarvan, John Mangles, and Paganel got down at 
tbe Custom House, where tbey questioned tbe clerks 
about tbe arrivals of tbe last few days. No ship bad 
put into port there for tbe last week. 

“ Perhaps we have arrived first, and be did not stai't 
so soon,’* said Glenarvan. 

John Mangles shook bis bead. He knew that Tom 
Austin would never have delayed tbe execution of an 
order so long as that. Glenarvan telegraphed to tbe 
sbipbroker’s office at Melbourne, and then tbe travellers 
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were driven to the Victoria Hotel. At two p.m. a tele- 

g^ram was put into Lord Gleuarvan’s haod. It ran 
thus ; — 

“To Lord Glenarva.n, 

“ Eden, 

“ Twofold Bay. 

“Duncan started on 18th instant. Destination 
unknown.” 

The telegram fell from Loi'd Glenarvan’e hands. 

There was no longer any doubt possible. The honest 

Scotch yacht, in the hands of Ben Joyce, had become a 
pirate ship. 

Thus ended this journey across Australia begun 
under such favoui*able cu*cumstances. All traces of 
Captain Grant seemed irrevocablv lost. The search 
had cost the lives of a whole crew, and the courage 

which no natural event could damp had been exhausted 
by the peiwcrsity of man. 
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has more grit, sanity, and beauty than is the ca^e wuh writers who 
are better known. It is possible that her 'Laddie may become 

a classic." 

I TIP-CAT ... Author of “ L.addie ’’ 

With Four Illustrations. 

a DEAR Author of “ Laddie *' 

With Four Illustrations. 

3 PEN ... Author of “ Laddie ” 

With Four I lluslratious. 

4 MY HONEY By the Author of “ Laddie ’’ 

Illustrated by Sydney Cowell. 

5 ROB By the Author of “ Laddie ” 

Illustrated by John Williamson. 

6 LIL By the Author of ** Laddie ” 

With Four Illustrations. 

7 OUR LITTLE ANN By the Author of “ Laddie *' 

With Four Illustrations. 

8 LADDIE, &c By the Author of “ Tip-Cat *’ 


9 THE CAPTAIN OF FIVE Mary H. Debenham 
Illustrated by G. D. Hammond. 

lo HOLLYBERRY JANET.. .By Maggie Symington 

(“ Aunt Maggie”) With Frontispiece. 

THE PATTYPATS ... By H. EscottTnman 
Illustrated by A. J. Johnson. 


WARP, LOCK 4k CO., limited, 



THE LILY SERIES. 

Large Crown Svo, Cloth Gilt, Illuitrated, 1 '6 

entirely ncio editions, luell printed on good paper 
each uolutne illustrated bp wcihknoion artists, 
and aitractiuely bound in cloth gilt, with special design. 

HE LILY SERIES has always stood unrivalled 
in public favour, and many million copies 
have been sold. Although the popular appreciation 
of its purity of tone and high standard of literary 
merit show no signs of decrease, in view of recent 
competition the publishers are issuing a new series 
that for value surpasses anything yet published. 

1 Little Women ... ... ... L. M. .\lcott 

2 Good Wives M. Alcott 

3 The Lamplighter ... ... Miss Gumming 

Tom’s Cabin Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

5 The Wide, Wide World Elizauetii Wetmerell 

6 Queechy Elizaretii Wettierell 

7 Prince of the House of David Rev. J. ir. Ingraham 

8 The Throne of Davdd Rev. J. II. Ingraham 

9 Alelbourne House ... Elizaueth Wetiierell 

10 From Jest to Earnest Rev. E. P. Roe 

11 Standish of Standish Jane G. Austin 

12 A Knight of the Nineteenth Century ...E. P. Ros 




WARD, LOCK & CO., LIAIITED. 



THE LILY SERIES— c,::lirrtc,{. 


13 What Katy Did at Home and at School Cooi ir otr 

14 The pld Helmet ELJZAr.iiTii Wi-TUEiu-LL 

• •• ••• EMZAiiin ri \Vethi;u!:i.l 


16 

17 

iS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
2S 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Without a Home Kbv. 1 :. r. Roe 

Barriers Burned Away ... Rev. E. r. Koe 

Ben-Hur Lew, Waliace 

Beulah ... ... ... ... .\. J. Evans Wir.soN 

Inf dice . j . Lv'ans W i uson 

St. Elmo ... ... ... .v. J. Eva.n's Wir.,soN 

At the Mercy of Tiberius A. J. Evan.s Wil.sc^.n 

A Young: Girl’s Wooing- ... Rev. E. R Rob 

A Humble Enterprise Ada Camhkipgb 

Titus ... ... ... I'l.OKENCB M. Kingslkv 

John Halifax, Genilcniaii Mrs. Ceaik 

In His Steps ... ... ... Cu.\s. M. Siiei.i>un 

The Pillar of Fire Rev. J. H. In^iraiiam 

Mabel Vaughan Miss Gumming 

xMiss Lou Rev. E. R Roe 

Holiday House ... ... ...Catherine Sinclair 

North and South Mrs. Gaskell 

Opening a Chestnut Burr ... Rev. E. V. Ros 

i\4acaria A. j. Ev.ans Wilson 

A Man’s Foes E. H. Strain 

A Day of Fate Rev. E. P. Rob 


WARD. LOCK & CO.. LIMITED. 




THE LILY SERIES— continued. 


Chas. M. Sheldon 


37 Prisoners of the 5 ea F. M. Kingsley 

38 What Katy Did Next SUSAV COOUIDGB 

39 The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong c. M Sheldon 

40 His Brother’s Keeper Chas M. Sheldon 

41 Richard Bruce Chas. M. Sheldon 

42 The Twentieth Door • •.....Chas. M. Sheldon 

43 Malcom Kirk ... ... Chas. M. Sheldon 

44 Robert Hardy’s Seven Days... Chas M. Sheldon 

45 He Fell in Love with His Wlfe...RKv. E. P. Rob 

46 Two Years Ago Chas. Kingsley 

47 Danesbury House ... ... Mrs Henry Wood 

4S Ministering Children M. L. Charlbsworth 

49 Monica ... ... ... E. Everett Green 

50 A Face Illumined Rev. E. P. Rob 

51 Vashti A. J. Evans Wilson 

52 The Earth Trembled Rev. E. P. Roe 

33 Princess Sarah ... ... John Strange Winter 

54 His Sombre Rivals Rbv. e. p. Roe 

33 The Cross Triumphant ... Florence M. Kingsley 


Mrs. Henry Wood 


E. Everett Green 


John Strange Winter 




aul Florence M. Kingsley 


57 An Original Belle ... ... Rev. e. P. Rob 

5S Daisy in the Field Elizabeth Wbtherell 

59 Naomi ... . . .•• ••• Mrs. J. B. Webb 

60 Near to Nature’s Heart Rev. E. P. Rob 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIAIITED- 



The Youths’ Library 

Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, with Four Illustrations, 1/0 

I N issuing this Library, it has been the aim of the 
publishers to provide something attractive in 
the way of the best and most interesting literature for 
boys. The volumes ate certainly the cheapest books 
published, and form a very handsome series. 





rom Log Cabin to White House 

By W. M. Thaver 

obinson Crusoe By Daniel Dbeob 


3 Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 

4 Grimm’s Fairy Stories 

5 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

6 The Swiss Family Robinson 

7 Andersen’s Popular Tales 

8 Andersen’s Stories 

9 Boys’ Own Sea Stories 

10 Two Years Befc'^e the Mast 

By R. H. Dana 

11 Scottish Chiefs By Jane Fortes 


By Sir Walter Scoti 



vannoe 


WARD. LOCK &. CO.. LIMITED. 


HIE YOUTHS' LIBRARY— continued. 


ij Romance of N&vig;ation By henrv frith 


Prisoner's of the Sea By F. M. Kingsley 



By Charles Kingsley 


estward Mo! 

’1 

rabian Nights Entertainments 


i8 

Frank AUreddy’s Fortune 

By Cart. Franklin Fok 

20 

Two Years Ago 

By Charles Kingsley 

21 The Last of the Barons 

By Bulwer Lytton 

Bdlwer Lytton 

23 

The Holy War 

By John Bonyan 

24 

The Heroes 

T>y Charles Kingsley 

25 

The Beachcombers 

By Gilebkt Bishop 

26 

Willis, the Pilot 

Sequel to '* 

Swiss Family RobiDSon ” 

27 

The Coral Island 

By R M, Ballantvnb 

28 

Martin Rattler 

By R- M. Ballantvnb 

29 

Ungava 

By R. M. Ballantvnb 

30 

The Young Fur-Traders 

By R. M. Ballantvnb 

31 

Peter the Whaler 

By W. H. G. Kingston 


WARO, LOCK & CO., LIAllTUD. 



THE 

Windsor Library 

OF 

FAMOUS BOOKS. 

Large Crown Svo, Cloth Gilt. Each with Four llhistititions. If. 6 d. 



r* REMARKABLE feature of the world of fiction is that 
•vf*— ^ the yearly increasing supply of fro-h romances, by both 
new and established authors, has no effect on the unfailing 
popularity of the recognised masterpieces. The demand for 
attractive editions of these books has never been greater than 
it is to-day. and it is to meet this want that the publishers are 
issuing this new series. The volumes are well printed from 
clear type on good paper, tastefully bound in a design that will 
grace the bookshelf, and splendidly illustrated. In a word, for 
value, it is the best and cheapest scries that has ever been 

placed on the market. 



-^^^^/^Pickwick Papers ... ... ...Charles Dickens 

David Copperfield Charles Dickens 

Vanity Fair... M. Thackeray 

12 The History of Pendeiinis W. M. Thackeray 

’Si&^'^^estward Hoi Charles Kingsley 

17 Hypatia Charles Kingsley 

21 It is Never too Late to Mend... Chas. Reaue 

26 Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronte 

27 Shirley ... ... ... Charlotte Bronte 

jjijX'tvZnhoe Sir Walter Scott 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED. 



the WINDSOR LlBRARY-cominucd. 


• Lord Lytton 

Lord Lytton 

Alexandre Dumas 
Alexandre Dumas 

• Mrs. Caskell 


^ Old Mortality Sir Walter Scott 

Last Days of Pompeii Lord Lytton 

The Last of the Barons 
' 43 Harold 

46 The Three Musketeers... 

47 The Count of Alonte’ Cristo . 

51 Cranford 

52 Alary Barton Mrs. Gaskell 

56 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ...o. W. Holmes 

61 Charles O Malley Charles Lever 

62 Jack Hinton ... ... ... Charles Lever 

71 The Toilers of the Sea Victor Hugo 

72 The Hunchback of Notre Dame ...Victor Hugo 

76 John Halifax, Gentleman Mrs. Craik 

Si Adam Bede ... ... ... George Eliot 

86 Geoffry Hamlyn Henry Kingsley 

91 Katerfelto ... ... ... g. J. Whyte-Melville 

The Gladiators G. J. Whyte-Melville 

96 A Study in Scarlet A. Conan Doyle 

98 Out of the Hurly Burly Max Adeler 

103 In Strange Company Guv Boothby 

109 Orley Farm Anthony Trollope 

115 Danesbury House ... Mrs. Henry Wood 
120 Ben Hur Lew Wallace 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED. 



•.-6X THE >'" 0 ^ 

“LADDIE” SERIES. 

CLOTH BOUND, I3. 

■ T T* 

CHAMBERS* JOURSAL <«>»:—*' Tbe dlffideDce of the authoress of ‘Laddie' 
has blihecio prevented her real Datne and porcrali from going forth to 
the public. But her work is finer, and has more grli, sanity, and beauty 
than IS (he ease with writers who are belter known. It Is possible that 
her ‘ Laddie ' may become a classic.’* 


1 LADDIE. 

By the Author of “ Tip-Cat." Royal i6mo, with IllustratiOQS. 

2 MISS TOOSEY’S MISSION. 

By the Author of " Tip-Cat. " Royal i6mo. with Illustrations. 

3 PRis. 

By the Author of " Tip-Cat." Crown 8vo, with Illustrations 

4 PAMELA’S BEQUEST. 

By Mrs. Hbnky Sandford. Crown 8vo 

5 FRIDAY’S CHILD. 

By Frances E. Crompton. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece. 

6 THE GREEN GARLAND. 

By Frances E. Crompton. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 

7 MASTER BARTLEMY. 

By Frances E. Crompton. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 

8 THE GENTLE HERITAGE. 

By Frances E- Crompton. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 

9 the youngsters of 

MURRAY HOME. 

By M. Ella Chapfbt. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations. 


WARD. LOCK & CO.. LIMITED. 


Jules Verne’s Works 


^s- 


« • 


» • •. 


< 4 . 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth, Special Design, each tcith 

Frontispiece, 1/- 




J I ~^ HIS Series has been printed on large size paper, 


and is very attractively bound, the \ 
are entirely new, and specially drawn for ■’ 
by Henry Austin. 




ti^ 


trations 

edition 


I. / 




TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SBA.—Part I. 

TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
THE SEA,—Par£ II. 

3 FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON. 

4 ROUND THE MOON. 

5 THE ENGLISH AT THE NORTH POLE. 

6 THE ICE DESERT. 

the world IN EIGHTY DAYS. 

8 A JOURNEY INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE 
EARTH. 


9 FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON. 

10 THE MYSTERIOUS DOCUMENT. 

11 ON THE TRACK. 

12 AMONG THE CANNIBALS, 


4 


I 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIAtITED. 
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